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RICHES 

O F A 

HOP-GARDEN 

E X P L A I N ' D; 

From the fcvcral Imprayencnts aiifing by 
that Beneficial PLANT: As well to the 
private Cultivators of it, as to the Publick. 

With the Obfervations and Remarks of the mod 
celebrated Hop-Planters iaBr/><s/ff. 

Wherein fach Rales are laid down for the ManagemenC 
of the H0P9 as may improve the moil barren Ground^ 
from one Shilling to tiurty or forty Founds an Acre 
per Annum . 

In which is particularly. fet forth^ the whole Culture 
from the firft breaking up of the Ground, the Plant • 
ingy bfc. to the Kilning, or Dryiug of the Hop. 
Rendred familiar to every Capacity. 
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...^J.^ GRACE 

-lA'M' THE 

Duke of Beaufort, 



May it fUdfe your Grace, 

THE Honours I have 
enjoy'd, in the Ac- 
quaintance of many 
of your Illuftrious Family, 
which has given me Oppor- 
ty of obferving, with 
A 2 .Ac 
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IV DEDICATION. 
the utmofl: Pleafure, Yo) 
Grace's early Curiofity, and 
Brilliant Genius, would 
make me inexcufable, if I 
fliould negled the firft Op- 
portunity of congratulating 
my Country upon your Ar- 
rival, at the full Pofleffion 
of your Towers. 

Our Englijh Hiftory, my 
Lord, fhincs with the Noble 
Characters of Tour Ance& 
tors, who have always Ji- 
ftinguiftitthemfelvesin fup- 
i porting the Honour of the 
IJBritiJhDiidcm, and main- 
lining the Liberties of the 
People. Nor 
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i-iNor is it lefs redounding 
to the Glory ofTota^Grace's 
Predeceflbrs, that they 
have always been efteem'd 
for having a juft Regard 
to the eftablifli'd Church, 
as well as for their prudent 
Oeconomy, and generous 
Difpofition. 

,; Her Grace Mary Duch- 
efs of Beaufort, fo much 
celebrated throughout Eu- 
rope for promoting Natural 
Learning, and for poflef- 
fing a moft uncommon and 
admirable Share of Know- 
ledge, has made her Cha- 
racter everlafting. It 
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It was, my Lord, to Her 
penetrating Judgment, and 
difcerning Curiofity, that 
we owe the firft Paradife 
in England, Your delight- 
ful Badminton, where, by the 
polite Genius of that Great 
Lady, the moft curioi 
Plants from all Quarters of 
the Earth were alTembled, 
and willingly paid their O- 
bedience to Her Dictates. 

To the benign Influence 
of Her Grace's happy Geni- 
us, to promote the curious 
andufeful Study of planting, 
all the Gardens in Britain 
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of the befl Difpofition ar& 
owing. ■ . \ \v.j.-' wK 
. And as your Grace is 
now poiTeffed of the de-^ 
lightful Seats, and harmo^ 
nious Difpofitions of Your 
Anceftors, we may exped: 
all the Improvements from 
You which may ferve as 
Examples to the whole 
World. 

The Treatife which I 
now lay before Tour Lord- 
Jhip, concerning the Im- 
provement of Land by 
Hops, will, I hope, meet 
with Your favourable Re- 
ception, 
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ception^ especially finee my' 
Botanical Labours have ta- 
ken their Rife from a Prin- 
cipal fb illuftrious as the 
Great Duchefs of Beaufort: 

/ anty - : 
i Mi Lor d^ 

• - ■ . i 

with ihegreatefi Re/peB, '^ 

■» 
\ . . ■ - . 

IV/r Graces 
1 i»^ obedient^ 

«»^ /»^ devote dy 
humhh Servant^ 
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INTRODUCTION 

T O T H E , [ 

Mahagcmehc of a Hop-Gar.dek« 

HERE is nothing engages mC 
to publilh a Trcatlfc of this 
kind fo much as the Oppottu^ 
hity I hivfc of enquiring into fbme parti- 
cular fiuCnni^l^s of my Corjfefjpondents bx 
tl^e Hbp-way^ and the curious Memo- 
randums I have lately had occafion td 
look over concerning the ImprovemenC 
of Ground by Hops^ .which arc fo good; 
and may prove fo uftfulto the Publick> 

that I Ihould think it a Crime in me td 

» • . 

kt futh nfcfttlDifcoveries tie unimproved^ 
orfa0(^}rtfaemto mold in the Chamber, 
M'aii^ a fair Mahufcript, as veil as its 
j'v^idtitts Coni^ler, hfis been Igft to the 
Worf4>j^ei]d!i^r ifiom Negleft, or from ^ 
cov^dtrs 'Lt^ in the Difcoverer. 
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Some who have been at the Trouble 
of making their Remarks, with an Intent 
of fervingthe Publick,have either died, or 
changed their Fortunes, before they had 
compleated their Schemes 5 or otherwife 
have been fo proud, or fo much raifed 

Iff the Curiofity of their Obfervatiofls, 
that they have held them facred, and 
thought them unworthy the ungrateful 
World, as I have had fome Inllances. 
But to fet the laft Part by unregarded, 

■s 

we have, another fort, which are know- 
ing, andcjcpcd Mints of Money to tum- 
ble into their L^psfpr a little Secret ^ and 
rather than divulge what they know with- 
out a large Premium, will die with their 
Knowledge. • 

Some of thcfc, howevei;^ are fo kind 
to themfelves that they will. mow and 
then, upon gravid Difcoveries, makcFocJc-r 
et Memorandums, and when we lofc the 
Man, we then begia.to difcoyerHisWprth. 
This is like the Mifer, . who is xjitytt fo 
poor as when he is rich $ . nor does the 
World enjoy any. Benefit from him till 
he has nothing to give. 

But 
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But I mdy mention a fet of Men who 

are of the contrary Temper, and fome. 

what, perhaps, like the firft whom I have 

mentioned, viz. 
! Thofe who love to make their Obfer- 

vatioos regularly, and are too modeft to 

offer them to publick View, even tho' 

they have brought them to the higheft 

pitch of Pcrfedion they were capable of. 

So that through Covetoufnefs, ill Na. 
ture, vain Conceit, and Modcfly, half 
the Knowledge of the World is loft to 
the Publick. 

I mean fuch Knowledge as cannot prove 
of very extraordinary Advantage to the 
Difcoverer, and by being communicated 
might be of Service to thoufands. 

If a man indeed has a Secret that he 
can live by, or proves a Principle in ad- 
vancing his Fortune, let him keep it to 
himfelf, unlefs he meets a good Purcha- 
fer, or gives it to fome Friend when he 
dies h but it is barbarous, it is inhumane 
to die with a Secret that might be pub- 
lickly ufcfttl. 

B a There- 
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Therefore 1 advife every Sort bf Men 
to keep Memorandums of theit feveral 
Improvements which are, or may be ad- 
vantageous to the Publicky thait the 
World may not lofe any Branch of the 
Benefits now ejtifting in it, but efpecially 
to publifh them when they ate living, if 
poflible. Becaufe, however clear and 
plain a Book may be written, fome or 
Other will defire to confult the Author 
more immediately on the Cafe delivered 
in writing. 

But it is time to leave this kind of Ar«- 
gument, to come more immediately to 
the Purpofc of planting the Hop, which 
conftdering the fmall Space of Ground 
it takes up, in comparifon to other Plants, 
and fmall Expence of planting, the pro- 
digious Profit to the Proportion, and the 
l^reat Advantage it brings to the Crown 
of Great Britain^ is well worth our Con- 
sideration . 

Thefe feverally (hould b(? thought on, 
as fome of my Memorandumifts have 
hinted J from whence likewife it will ap- 
pear, th^t they had qo l^fs regard for Soil, 

SiW- 
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Sinution, Fruniag, Waceriag, and every 
other thing to be done towards the being* 
ing of good Hops to die Marltct. 

As my Papers, which I have cotLcdcd 
relating to this Plant, are extraordinary in 
their way, Co I have taken no imall Fains 
to place them in the beft Order they 
would admit of; withal adding my owu 
Obfcrvations, where I found it neceflary, 
to fill up the Chafms that might otherwifc 
have been found by the Hop-planter in 
a Work that he ought to think Hiould 
be compleat, as 1 have now cndeavoui'd 
to make it. 

I cannot conclude this Introdu^ion 
without obferving, that I have 'been ex- 
tremely beholden to many of the Gentle- 
men in Surr/, as wd! as thofc of Kent, and 
other Hop-Countries, for their Remarks 
relating to the Improvements of Hops, 
which moft of them )udge is one of the 
moll beneficial Plants that can be fet 
upon any Ground. 

Joi even Ground that was never be- 
fore efteemed worth a Shilling an Acre 
ferAvmmi is rendered worth forcy> fif- 
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ty, iot fomctiaau mote, Founds i Year, 
1^ iplantiog Hops judicioufl/ upon it; 
which . is-thc great Motive that . induces 
meito give a Work of this Manite to 
the Pulilid;. 
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Article L 

HEN a hop Garde^is to be 
l^d out, the th^ee fdlowin^ 
ParticuJiars ihould be .coaiidci 

Firjij Whether you have or qia prcK 

cure any Grouod which is :fit for thr. 
purpx)fc. ' ._] 

Secondly^ Whether fuch, Giround 2| 
wcir fituated. • . . ^ 

Thirdly^ The quantity of the.,Groiind,J 
that one naay the beuerguels how, much 
it will prqduce. , . ,: ; :,. .; 

,\i the Ground we dcligi^Jpr Vljbjp^^ 
Gaitden be not your own Inheritaincc^, 
i;ake it to yourfclf upon a Ipng^ Lcaicf. 
left another Man reap th^^FgjitspJ your 
ahd Expcncc. ,\r ' \ 
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MemorandiansoftheAncietast&LC. Cm> 
cerntHg the Jptnefs ef Ground f» Ve^ 
j[efari0tt with fame partiatlar Exam- 
fks r elating to the Improvements of 
the Moderns t by Cultttre and Ma- 

tt ir a-i«£eiv'4dptnl6a;:diat E^ 
«hieh hf fill^' &dd of bitter ' T^e, is 
neitlier ^e^df iior a^ W be rccoh- 

cil'd by Manure. Htfitd'Ahd Virgil 
fa^du^ thaft' I)oftrine, and feem to in- 
fbree h. -^ik i find by Expenemte^' 
that, thcrc.^is po Soil, whatever bat may 
be tenditd tt^ble^ and beromei pro- 
finable to t)ie Owner with good Ma*' 
nagcmcnt.; - . , ' 

' i fliall hot fcoi»tver' ifcpeat what I 
have faid. befpre, in, many of, my 
Worki, c^iicernthg ftubbora'pr vmStt- 
tUe'G;r6Unc^/' but in^^fieral remii^d 
iliy !Cc»&jr ^'^iv 'to rtaify- Ciav ufff' 
Sand} aha fb 'meliorate San4 Ufe Ctay.' 
Since the Volumes I have formetf]^ 
publUh'd, I have prated this Metho(U 
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and have improved many Grounds b^ 
it, greatly to the Advantage of the Pro- 
pricton, even to increafe their Eftatcs 
to more than twice the Value. 

Bat let us inquire a little further into 
the Opinions of the Ancients, ^idy- 
mus and Solinus tell us, that fuch Earth 
as is white or chaulky, or all Sand 
without a mixture of pcrfed £arth> or 
a Clay which will gape or crack in 
hot Weather, fuch Earths they do not 
allow to be fit for any Plant. 

When I confider their Sentiments of 
the Matter, I need only refer to what 
I have iaid before to fome of my Rea- 
ders; but to others, who may want a 
further Explanation of my Meaning, 
Chalks may be mended by (harp Sand, 
or moory or heathy Ground 5 and Clay 
may be mended in the fame Manner 
with Sand of the moft barren Kind, 
and fttch Sand may be al(b improved by 
foft Chalk or Clay, or any other Soil 
which carries earthy Particles, and has 
a vifcous Quality in it. 

If Earth ha'pprasto be brought into 

*C good 



good Order by any of thefc Means, it 
may yet lie too dry or too wet : Fdr 
Lands after the beft Manure, if they are 
fubjeft to Land- waters, or Springs, will 
yield no Profit i therefore all Opportuni. 
ties fhould be talcen for draining any 
Grounds that are annoyed by Waters^ 
before we begin to fow or plant any 
thing upon them. 

If the Grounds are fubjed to Waters, 
hollow ditching is a certain Remedy^ 
as is now ufed in HertfardjhiTe^ EJfex^ 
and the Counties adjacent. 

An old Writer, when he fpeaks with 
regard to the Goodncfs of Earthy tells 
us, that when a large Clod of Earth 
cleaves to your Fingers like Wax, or is 
clammy or fiippery after it is opened 
by Water, that Earth is deem'd a profi* 
table Land. 

By this I fuppofc he means fuch 
Ground as generally carries with it a 
vifcous Quality, fuch as all Clays . and 
, Chalks do \ this fort of Earth the Farm- 
ers tell us has a Fatnels in it ; but a 
yVritcr of a hundred and fifty Years 

ftand* 
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landing, gives us his Sentiments of thefe 
things in the following Words, w«. 

^« I for my part rely not on other 
'' Mens Opinions, neither mean to dif- 
" pute with any Man, I like not to 
^' make my Mouth an Arbiter in this 
** Matter, my Eye may be deceived, and 
** my Feeling may err in the precife Di- 
'V fiindion of good or bad Land 5 but 
<^ my Experience hath never fail'd in 
<< this, i. e. that a barren, moory or 
*^ wet Soil, tho* they fcverally will pro* 
** ducc a wild Hop, 'Will never bring a 
^* profitable Hop to the Market. 

It is certain that a moory or wet 
Soil will not produce good Hops with*^ 
out Culture, but Soils of thefe forts; 
that have been amended by draining^ 
juid affifted by others of contrary Na- 
tures, bring the beft Hops in England ^ 
and fubfiA to the Profit of their Pro- 
prietors with little Repair. 

; At Famham^ the firft capital Town 
fbfc .Hops in Britain^ the Soil is gene- 
rally £indy s but by Improvement, fuch 
as r have mentioned above, that benefi- 

:> .; C 2 cial 
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cial Branch of Husbandry has rais'd 

great Fortunes to many Families, info- 

much that within a few Years the Town 

is almoft rebuilt in amoft elegant Man. 

ncr. 

There are near this Town many new 

Hop- Gardens ercdcd on a mootilh 
Ground near a River-fide, in the Way 
leading to Moar-Tark, which by the 
good Management of the Owners have 
turned to good Account ; for the HiilS, 
which wc (hail talk of by and by, arc 
^dicioufly manured and prepared ac- 
cording to Art. 

About Winchflitr and Alton on the hil- 
ly Grounds we find fome Hop^Gardens 
which bring in no ftnali Profits to their 
Owners, io that between both the hi^ 
and low Grounds, it is h;ard to fudge 
which' Lands are moft adv^antageous. 

An Hof>, generally fpeaklUg, fceitis in* 
clinable to proTper dti dry Grotiuid, as 
we liave many inftahces from its fami- 
liar Growth on the iides of dry Btmks, 
and near Hedges : And as for the wUi 
Hop I know no fu£h things for I have 

oftea 
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often dried out of common Hedges as 
good as ever I received from tiic Gardens. 
It is therefore reafonable to judge, that 
Hills in our Hop-Gardens are neceflary^ 
cfpecially |in moift Lands ; for if there 
Ihould come a wet Seafon^ and the 
Hop ihOuld be planted in low Grounds 
fubjed to Waters, without Hills, the 
Hop-Roots Would be apt to fuffer by 
Inundations; therefore in low Lands 
die Hills ought to be much higher than 
in mountainous or hilly Grounds, as 
the Hop Hills (hould be fmaller and 
lower in high Grounds. 

And this muft be particularly confider- 
<d, when we prepare our Soil for the 
Hop. When we have a light Ground 
below, we may have a fironger or more 
heavy Earth in the Up-lands, becaufe 
as thefe may by chance want Rain, or 
the Aififtance of Water in the Summer, 
thedififer Earth will hold Moifture long- 
er than the light Soil ; and on the con- 
trary thofe Lands which ly low, and 
are incumbred by an over-flux of Wa- 
ters, require a light Soil in (heir Pre- 
paration, 
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paratiota> that they may eaftly difcharge 
the great Moifturc which may accidentally 
or fuddenly fall upon them : But more 
pf this hereafter. 

• But as we are upon Soils proper for 
Vegetation^ I cannot help taking notice, 
that Columella . obferves, the richeft 
Ground is where Crabs and Sloes grow j 
and another Author ohferVes^ that the 
Bachnefs of any Earth may be perceived, 
l^y digging a Hole in the Ground, and 
filling it up again with the fame Earth 
riiat was taken from it : It is his Remark, 
that if the Earth that was put in fwcl- 
Icth, the Ground is of a good Strength, 
and the moft prpper for Vegetation 5 but 
if in fome time it declines and (brinks, 
it is an ungenerous Soil. 

However this may be in Faft, I (hall 
not pretend to determine, but I may 
venture to give my Opinion, that all 
new broken Earth, as it is more or lefs 
fertile by imbibing, the Moifture of the 
Air will fwell more or lefs, as it is 
more or lefs fpungeouss and whatever 
Earth is in fuch a State, as to receive a 

large 



large Quantity of Matter from the Air, 
and canthelongeft hold it, is the beft^ 
for which reafon I neither recommend 
Sand nor Clay, but a Medium between 
bothy the faiiidy part to receive^ and the 
clayey part to retain. 

So in dry and wet Weather, every 
Ground fo ptcpar'd will avoid the In- 
convenience of being overfoaked with 
Waters, or want Showers too fuddenly. 

A Paflfage which I have met with a^ 
mongft my Manufcripts, on the frame, 
ing of Hop Ground, '^ intimates, that a 

dry Ground, if it be rich, mellow and 

gentle, ferves bcft for that purpofe, 
^^ and fuch Mould fhould either be fought 

for , or elfe by Coft and Labour be 

provoked* 

It is neceffary however, to choofe a 

Soil deep enough to hold your Poles 

faft and fleady, for the blowing down 

of the Poles when the Hops have 

twin*d about them, will create a Difor* 

der in your Hop-Garden not to * be re* 

medied, and tho Owner muft confequent- 

ly iofc a great part of his Expcdations. 

It 









It is notorious that all Hop- Gardens 
fhould be fecured as much as poflible 
from high Winds, that the Poles upon c* 
very Hill may (land (ecure and firm, to 
refift the moft turbulent Weather i for if 
the Poles (hould happen to be blown 
down while the Hop is growing, the 
Weight of the Hops will be much lels 
than if they had not been interrupted ; 
fo it is faid likewifc, that the ftronger 
we can allow our Ground to be> 
(confidcring the above Rules,) fo much 
will our Hops prove in Weight. 



Article IL 
Of the Situation of a Hop-Garden. 

WITH regard to the Situation of 
an Hop-Gardcn, we muft pro- 
vide fuch Ground as may ly open to 
the Sun either the whole Day^ or the 
greateft and warmeft Part of it, rather 
inclining to the Eaft than to the Weft, 
for the Morning Sun, will contribute to 
I take 
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take off the cold Dtw^ early from the 
yourtg Sprouts or Jcrms of the Hops 
when they firft appear in the Spring, 
and will be of nolcfs Confcqucncc whca 
the Hop is in Bloflfom, and tending to 
Ripeneft. 

At the time indeed when the Hop 
is abotit ripening, one would choofe if 
polfiWe a fuH day's Sun, from Rifing to 
Setting, to bring the Hop to the Kiln ; 
for they dry more cafily, and to more 
Advantage, than when they have wanted 
Suti at the end of the Seafon. 

It is alfo neccflary to provide fuch a 
Carden for them, as may be well (hel- 
tred, from the Violence and Contagion 
of Winds 5 fuch rather as is naturally 
defended by Hills than by Woods, or ar- 
tificially prote£led byPlantations of Trees • 
however if we are forced to the latter, 
let not your Hops be planted too near 
the Trees, left they fliadow your Hops, 
tor drop upon them. 

When I have gone thus far in my Ac- 
count of Situation, I muft remark by 
the by thtt-fome Hop- planters, out of 

D coo 
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too great a Defire of cxpofing their Gar- 
dens to the Sun, have been great Suflfe- 
icrs : The South, as well as the Eaft an4 
Weft, have been intirely open, without 
either the Defence of Hills and Woods; 
by which negleft the (harp eafterly Winds 
6f the Spring, have blafted the Hop in 
the Bud 'y and in the latter part of the 
Seafon, the Storms from the Weft and 
South- Weft, when the Poles are laden 
with Hops, difturb and bruife the Crop. 

Amongft my Memorandums I find 
one Gentleman, who advifes that a 
Hop-garden Ihould be plac'd near your 
Houfe 5 and tells us, " That by fuch 
" Means, we may be able to warrant the 
*^ Fruit of it, from* fuch Fingers as put 
" no Difference betwixt their own and 
*' other Mens Goods : " But he liv'd ma- 
ny Years ago, when I fuppofe Hops were 
pretty icarcc ; or I hope there were more 
Thieves than arc in our Times. 

We have however, in our Age, fp 

much Faith, as to truft our Hop-gardens 

in Places remote from Towns, provided 

ihcy have fuch Shelter as I have men- 

z tiqn'd j 
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tion'd } and there are fome Ihftances ia 
Kent J of Hop-gardens that ly fully cx- 
pofed to Wind . and Weather 5 what is 
particularly remarkable in them^ is, that 
if the Spring is favourable, the Crop will 
appear gay till the latter Seafon i and then 
if the weftern Storms happen, we find 
jperhaps five or fix Rows on the Weft- 
fide are Sufferers, and defend the red 
from Injury 5 and yet notwithftanding, 
have tolerable Crops for the moft part. 
But to return to the Remarks of an 
old Gentleman I have already inflanc'd, 
he obferves that the Garden being plac'd 
near the Houfe, there will admit of a 
more immediate Recourfe to it, than if 
it was to lie at a Diftance 5 for as the Hop 
requires a pretty clofe Attendance, while 
it is in its Shoot, the Servant as well 
as the Matter's Eye, may always be up- 
on it, as well to fet to Rights any dif- 
ordered Pole, to bind or regulate any 
difordered Vine, or to water fuch Hills 
as may have occafion for Moifture: It is 
a Proverb, the Maftefs Eye makes the 
Horfe Fat. 

D 2 A 
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A Hop-garden like wife, as one of my 
Memprandumifts remarks^ (hould be near 
the Houfe, becaufe as he will have it, 
Dung may eafily be brought upon the 
Ground, or fuch Manure a$ is generally 
made in a Farm-yard 5 and to be fure 
it is necefiary to avoid the Expence of 
Carriage in this, as well as in otheir 
Branches of Farming. 

Some have particularly remarked, that 
to cxpofe it too openly to the Souths 
makes the Garden fubjed to Mildews> 
in the bloflbming Seafon 5 but where 
Hills or other Shelter, at a proper Dif* 
tance, defend your Hops from Winds, 
without preventing the Sun, you may 
be fure of good Hops, and it certainly 
preferves them from the Fly, cfjpccially 
ii no Dung is ufed in the Hills, 
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Article III» 
Of the^roportion of a Hop-Garden. 

If 
find in my Papers, the following Pa- 
ragraph, relating to the Quantity of 
Ground for a Hopgarden, or a Hop- 
yard, as commonly called in Surry ^ viz^ 
The Quantity of your Garden muft 
either be meafured by the Proportion of 
your yearly Expencc of Hops in your 
own Houfe, or by the Charge you defign 
to beftow in the preparing and keeping 
of it $ or elfe that it may be no larger than 
that the Hands you can fpare may have 
their Employment in it, fo that it may 
want no helps or otherwife it muft be 
proportioned according to the Market Ad- 
vantage or Gain you propofe to receive 
from it. 

An old Writer, in a merry way, fpeak- 
ing on this Occafion, tells us, *' That- 
the Profit and Gains arifing by a Hop- 
Gardcn fometimes fo pleafeth and flat- 
tereth a covetous Man's Conceit, whofc 
Vein or Humour is fuch that he will 

;' imploy 



** imploy more Ground than he can keep 

** or maintain, and through the Greedi- 

^' ncfs of his Defirc overthrow his whole 

'^ Purpofe." •: 

But however we* may have laid down 

general Rulcs^ the following Particulars 

arc given us by a Perfon fecmingly of 

good Judgment. 

One Man may keep two thoufand Hills, 

and yet referve his Winter's Labour for 

any other Purpofe. 

Upon every Acre, as it is more on the 
itde of a Hill, or oa a Plain, may be raid 
cd feven, eight, or nine hundred Hills, 
as will be more particularly explained in 
the Sequel. 

Every one of thefe Hills will bring well 
ordered three, or perhaps four Pounds of 

_ • 

Hops. 

One of my Papers tell me that two 
Pounds and a half of good Hops will 
fervc for brewing of one Quarter of Malt, 
(but this was wrote in the Year 1580.) 
Others however ufe their Pleafure in hop- 
ping their Liquors, as they defign them 
for longer or Ihorter keeping, as will be 
explained more fully hereafter. Hops 



Hops have been fold according to the 
feveral Seafons they were gathered in. 
Within the laftt^nYcars from thirty Shil- 
lings to four Pounds and upwards an hun- 
dred Weight : For we have fomctimes wet 
gathering Seafpns when the Hop is come 
to the greateft Perfeaion of Ripenefs, 

We have alfo Blafts or Bligths^ and 
fometimes Mildews, which often difturb 
the Rcpofe of the Hop-planter, and re, 
duce his £xpe£i:ations to half his Frofpe£t. 
' So is it, that in a good Year when there 
is plenty of Hops, well gathered, the * 
Markets may be over-ftocked, or elfe the 
former Years having produced poor Crops^ 
the bad have been firft fold off, or mixt 
with the good, and the Price kept at a 
low Rate, till the Ingroflcrs had amalTed 
their Stock in order to diftribute from 
their Magazines Hops at their own Prices- 
from whence we may judge if Hops have 

had a bad Seafon they cannot be good> 
therefore muft be cheap. 

If they have had a good Seafon they arc 
in plenty, and are generally b2:pught to 
Market in great Quantity, and therefore 

cannot 
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Cannot fell there at a very dear RateJ 
And the FaAors that take their Advan^' 
tage on both fides the Queftion^ have 
fometimes a lucky hit^ but muft be al- 
ways Gainers. 

It is however certain^ that the Hop. 
planter, when his Garden is once in or- 
der, cannot be a Lofer ; but muft necef* 
farily be a Gainer, even beyond any o* 
ther way that he could implpy his Ground^ 
perhaps twice or thrice as much. 

At the firft Time, when Hops were 
' planted with us, they Were fold at ij. 
6 s. per hundred, as it is obfervcd in one 
of my Memorandums, of early Date; and 
it is alfo remarked by the fame curious 
Obfervcr^ that one Acre of Ground cul- 
tivated for Hops, reckoning alfo one third 
Part of a Man's Labour, fliall bring to the 
Owner clear Profit about 30 /. yearly fot 
a long Seafon 5 but I have known Hop- 
Grounds that have cleared above 50 /. 

■ 

yearly ^er Acre, to be Told at the firft 
hand. 

One Rcafon why Wild-hops are fo 
much taken notice of is becaufc in many 

Gardens 



Gardens that arc ncglcded, and waot 
good ordering, the Hops have been fmall 
-and of an indifForent Colour, and thefq 
have commonly been judged to have been 
of a wild Kind, or as the Hop-planters 
call them Ran^a-ways. It is fo in moft 
forts of Fruits, when a Plant has worn 
itfelf out by ftanding too long on the fame 
Ground without fufficient Culture, it will 
degenerate, pr as the Gardners term it, 
run wiid. It is obfeivablc, by one of 
my Papers, feemingly written by a Perfon 
of good Judgment, that Ground well 
difciplined and difcretely managed will 
not only yield more, but larger, firmer, 
and more weighty Hops j and thefc Weight 
for Weight will go further in Brewing 
than the fmall ones. They will alfo laft 
tmich longer than a fmall Hop, and wUI 
be much more pleafant to the Palate. 

While I am upon this Head, give mc 
leave to make a Remark, written about 
a hundred Yeats ago, concerning the 
Ufe of the Hop in brewing j my Author 
fays, that whereas you cannot make a- 
^^vc eight Gallons of indifferent Ale 
£ out 




out of one Buflicl of Malt, one may 
draw about eighteen Gallons of goi^d 
Table Beer : Neither is the Hop more 
profitable to enlarge the Quantity of your 
Drink than neceffary, to prolong the 
Continuance of it. He further adds. 
That if your Ale may indure a Fortnight, 
your Beer, thro' the Benefit of the Hop, 
will continue a Month, what Grace it 
yielded to the Tafte, (to ufe his own 
Words) all Men may judge, that have 
Senfe in their Mouths : And if the Con. 
trover fy be betwixt Beer and Ale, which 
of them (hall have the Place of Pre-emi- 
nence, it fuifices for the Glory and Com- 
mendation of the Beer $ that herein our 
own Country Ale giveth place unto it i 
and that mod part of our Countrymen 
doth abhor and abandon Ale, as a loath- 
fome Drink s whereas in other Nations 
Beer is of great £ftimation,andis by Strang- 
ers preferred as the moft choice and 
delicate D{ink. finally, that Ale that is 
moft delicate, and of the beft account 
borroweth the Hop, without which it 
wantech its chief Grace, and beft Ver. 

I durp. 
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dure. He c&ntinues, thefe things conft- 
dered^ you may proceed to the making 
of your Garden, &c. • 

It would be expe£);ed of me in this 
Place to fay fomcthing of the Ufe of 
the Hop> more particularly, with regard 
to brewing ; but I (hall defer that till 
the End of this Treatife, However for 
the prefent I cannot help obferving, that 
the Hop not only contributes to the 
good keeping of Malt-Liquors, but adds 
conftderably to their Strength. 

One of my Memorandutnifts gives us^ 
in the following Words, fome Rules that 
arc not unworthy of Conifideration, with 
regard to the laying out of a Hop-Gar- 
den, viz. 

When you proceed to make your Gar- 
den, you are to have Counfel for the 
laying out thereof. 

Secondly, For the due Seafon and the 
right Trade to cut and ftt Hop-roots. 

Thirdly, What Choice you (hall make 

of them. 

Fourthly, What Charge you fliall be 

at for th^m. 




* And when you have ?onfidcted thcfc 
things, you arc yet to learn the time 
when, and the x^Y ^©^ ^ prepare yout 
Ground, and to make it able to enter' 
tayi and nourlHi them. 

You muflt alfo know how to frame 
your Hills to maintain them, and tOi 
pull them down as well as to cut and. 
fafliion them. 

Likewife you muft be acquainted with 
the Manner of ereding and pulling up» 
as well as preferving your Poles, and to 
gather, to dry and pack your (iops. 

Finally, (my Author obferves) you muft 
be taught the Reformation of many Enor- 
mities and Abufes that are received ia 
inany Places for good Rules. 

Wc find by Expejiicnce that what has 
been obferved above, muft be nccefiari* 
}y right, for without every Article is con- 
(idered an Hop-Garden can never be 
profitable. 

Let us now therefore proceed to. ex- 
amine nty Papers^ as well as my Expe* 

ricnce, concerning the {^reparation of 
a Hop- Garden. 
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Article IV^ 

ON B o£ my Paptrs gives the fol- 
lowing Account of preparing a 
Hop- Garden^ via. 
Difpofc the Gtound which you de- 
termine to lay our this Way, In as level, 
nniformvSnd iquare a Manntr as you can 
conveniently. 

If your Ground is Grafs, or rough, or 
tdS, firft fow it with Hemp or Beans, 
which naturally will make the Landmel* 
lowy and deftroy Weeds ; yet notwith- 
ftadding will afSft it for the Purpofe 
of planting of Hops. 

If' your Ground be large> till it in 
the beginning of Winter with the Plow^ 
or if it be but a fmall Parcel, then dig^ 
it with a Spade. 

The opening of the Ground in this 

Manner> let it be never fo flubborn, will 

meliorate it, by means of that fertile 

Quality which reigns in the Winter Air. 

4q4 th|s (hould not only be done 

the 



the Year before we make our Garden, but 
every Year after repeated, as long as it 
fublifts. For Labour, as Xen&phm ob* 
ferves, and the common Pra£ticc demon- 
ftrates, is equal to any Manure. 

^' It is faiid, that the more Coft you 
^* bcftow upon unprofitable Ground, the 
^* more Profit you raife from it: And 
<^ as one Author has it, you will come 
^f nearer the Advantages the HgUanders 
" receive by Trade. 

One Obfervation which an old Hop- 
Merchant has made on the firft Difpofl- 
tion of a Hop-Gardcn is. 

That in fome Cafes much Pains may 
be faved, /. e. Where the Mould is not 
deep, make the Hills as large as poflible^ 
fo that' if the Hills were again to be 
pulled down, the Earth contained in them 
may fufficiently cover the whole Gar- 
den, and deftf oy all the Weeds growing 
in it. 

In fuch a Cafe, we fuppofe that Clay 
is the Bottom* and has nbt perhaps above 
three or four Inches Mould on the Sur-? 
face, and here unlefs we bring in aux- 
iliary 
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iliary Earth or Manure, our Hills itrnft 
ncceflarily be fei^ wider afunder, than 
in fuch* Grounds as have great Depth 
of Mould ; for by no Means muft 
a clay or chalky Ground be dug ior 
to, where we make the Hills, the Surface 
only except. What we bring in, only by 
Manures, muft be the folc Foundatioa 
of every Hop hill. 

I have known fome that have been 
at great Expence, in the' making of Hop- 
Gardens, where the Grounds have been 
fiifF, and of a clayey Nature^ and cf- 
pecially where the Surfiice has been 
very thin, they have dug the Founda- 
tion of the Hills into the Clay itfelf, 
and fiird them with prepar'd Earth. 

But it is very certain, that whenever 
we dijg into a Clay or Chalk, we make 
fo many Bafons to receive Water, which 
will lodge or ftagnate there, notwith- 
(landing the fine Mould we fill them with, 
and raife the Hills from^ to the Pre* 
judice of any thing that may be plant-^ 
cd under them. 

In the common Gardening way^ with* 

ia 



la a few Years, many thoufands of Planti 
have been dcfiroy'd bf Preparations of 
fine Earth, bedded in Bafons of^thisforr^ 
to the great Difcouragement of feverai 
Gentlemen of my Acquaintance ) who 
from the lois of Trees that ha?e been 
planted in ftiff Soils, by Gardeners reck^ 
on'd to be expert in their way, have not 
only loft their Money, but have had 
good Keafon to blame the Planters and 
their Judgment. 



Article V. 

Concirwng the Setts of Hops ^ for plants 

ing aHop-ffround. 

IN natural light Ground we may 
plant much earlier than in moift or 
wet Grounds that are ftiff. I have ob« 
ftrv'd before, the Hop will grow well 
iqpon the ftde of a dry Bank, and will 
pcofper there ^ ic will likewife do well in 
a low Ground, even tho' it may fome* 

times be inundated^ or fubfcd to be o- 

verflow'd 



9erflow\l bf Waters; provided the Hills 
in the latter Cafe arc rais'd high enough 
ta proteft the Bad of the Hop from the 
Water. 

Here we are efpeciatty to confider the 
Hfe of Water; it is not for the Welfare 
of any Plant, to be loaded with Water 
dofe to the Stem^ but conHder the 
finaileft fibres of its Roots, and feed 
then:\ generoofly and eaitly by frequent 
Waterings, rather than by a great Glut $ 
for where Water ftands a long time a- 
bove tlie Buds, or Germs of the Plants, 
tbey are difpos'd to rot, efpecially the 
moft tender of them s but the Fibres 
of the Roots, could they be fed conti« 
nuaily with a fmali iharc of Water, fuch 
as they could naturally imbibe, would 
bring fuch Fruit as would be defireable 
to all Planters. 

It is not only in the vegetable King- 
donv but in the Animal likewife, that 
this Cafe ought to be confidered 9 fot how 
unnatural would it be, to pour Li-- 
quor down the Throat of any Creature 
when the Appetite was n<^ dcfirous of 
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it, or even to force a greater Quantity, 
when the Appetite was open, than it 
could regularly receive ? The firft would 
occafion a Fever, and the other would 
be next to Drowning. 

It is for this reafon, that I have em 
deavoured to makp the Gardiners fenfible 
of an Error they have bctn too frequent-? 
Jy guilty of, watering Trees and in othec 
Plants with abundance of Water, in 
Grounds which are naturally moift. 

I fuppofe this has been praftifed, be- 
caufe in hot Seafons the Surface feems 
dry andparch'd; but they ought to con- 
ftdcr the Nature of their Land, and 
the Humour of their Plant. 

It is but too common that Plants 
have bcen| rotted in their Roots, which 
arc their Mouths, by too great abun- 
dance of Water : And it is almoft as 
common, that the Stems have been 
Hide-bouad, when great Quantities of 
Watei: have been thrown too near 
them. 

Gentle Ufage is natural, and a forced 
Confent is always to the Prejudice, if 
f\Qt the DcftruOion of a Plant, } 



I "rcmiember a Gardiner who in a 
very dry Seafon had fcvcral Pcach- 
Trecs dgainft a South- Wall, when there 
had been no E.ain Co long, that be dread- 
ed the Welfare of his Trees, there was 
nothing to do but watering, and he gave 
many of them great plenty of Water 
dofe to the Stem, but moft of the Fruit 
fell off 5 while on the other Hand, I 
direded the out-iides of the Borders to 
be watered plentifully, where I gueft the 
more tender Fibres of the Roots of 
fome other Trees might lie, and the Fruit 
ripen'd to Perfedion. 

So in the Cafe of Hops, if it could be 
poflible, I would rather choofe to wa- 
ter the Alleys than the Hills themfelves; 
remarking before-hand, that we (hould 
not let them fuffer by Drought too much, 
but in fuch a Cafe the Hills ought to 
be likewife refrefh'd. 

As I have obferved above, that the 
Hop {hould be planted earlier in light 
Grounds, than ftiff Soils, and in 
dry Lands fooner than in wet, fo to 
come to Particulars in that Point, all 

F z light 
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light dry Grounds may be planted at the 
end of February^ and in the moill and 
more heavy $oils, not till the end of 
Marchy oblerving that the Buds are not 
Ihot^ but preparing only for Vegeutipn. 
About this time^ a little before the Plants 
ijprout> is the proper Seafbn for rec- 
tifying the HillSy and dreifiog them, as 
alfo of thinning the Roots ^ wherefore it 
is bcft to colled or (tore at ^^ time for 
any new Plantation^ . 

It hath been obkrv'd, that where the 
Hills are high, the Roots are much 
fironger and larger, than they arc found 
to be when the Hills are low. 

In the Choice of your Roots for plant- 
ing choofe the largcft, and let every 
Root you provide for letting be nine or 
ten Inches long. 

Each Root ihould at lead contain three 
Joints. 

Take care likewife, that fach Roots 
as you gather for your Fianution, arc 
all of the laft Year's Growth. 

Some defer the trimnning and dre0ing 
of their Hills till AprlU when the Hops 

begin 
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begin to iboot, but 'tis coo iMc ^Cfli to 
traniplaat in a profitable Way. 

In the thinning of the Hiilsj, leave tbe 
JBkxoasg/oEt £«4s for btairing, and die reft 
mzkc an excellent boil'd Sailer, to be 
prepared iike A^ar^us. Th$£b arc of- 
ten brought to Market, under the De- 
.nomination lOf Hop-tops, and are of great 
ffficacyin Diftompers of the Kidneys, and 
urinaiy Fa0agc5. /^4^ 
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Article VI. 



OftbeCbaice i^fHops^ as ctnumtrnfy iif^ 
tinguifiid vne from mother y xhy Ctnm- 
trj'Tetfpk who make thufo Sorts of 
them. 

MOSJ of the Hop-planters make; 
three fores of Hops, one of them 
they name the good or mafter Hopr or 
manured Hop, or garden Hop. 

The other they call the unkindly Hop, 
and fome call this the Fryer, others call 
it the male Hop, but withoutReafon. 

1 The 






Thfc third Sort is that which tlicy 
call the wild Hop> and fome likewifc 
call this the Savage. 

One of my Correfpondents defcribes 
the good Hop thus ; it has a great and 
green Stalky a latge^ a hard, 9nd a green 
Belly thi^ as well as all the others, make 
their firft Shoot about eight Inches from 
the Ground, without (hewing any Leaves^ 
and as far as that length, fuch Buds as 
we can fpare from our Hills are fit for 
eating, to be ordered like Afparagus* 

The unkindly Hop is defcrib'd to me 
in the following Terms, viz. 

The Hop that likes not his Entertain- 
ment, namely his Situation, his Soil^ 
his Manure, or the manner of its Plant- 
ing, Will come up green, and with a 
fmall Stalk, foon running into Leaves 
that are thick- and rough, almoft as. a 
Nettle.5 thefe are commonly devoured, 
or much injur'd, with a little black Fly, 
fuch as fometimes may be obferv'd to- 
wards the latter end of the Year upon 
tall Hops, where the Garden (lands bleak, 
or upon fuch as fpring early. 

But 
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But however, if this happens to ap* 
pear in .the beginning of the Hop-flioot, 
it may be mended by watering, or efpe- 
ciaily if gentle Showers (hoold happen 
in April or May ; but again, if the Hops 
ihould fuffer at the latter end of the Sea« 
fbn by this Fly, which feeds upbii the 
Leaf only, and perhaps eats the Leaf as 
full of Holes, as a Net, yet the Hop it 
feif feldom fufFers, if it were well bell'd 
before the Fly came on. 

The wild Hop, .as it is defcrib'd to 
me, is faid to bring a Fruit or Bell ei« 
ther altogether Seed, or elfe loofe and 
red or light Bells i the Stalk of this is 
red, and the Difference between the good 
and wild Hop is not to be difcerned, 
till the Stalk or Vine be two or three 
Yards high 5 for at their firft coming up, 
the one as well as the other appcarcth 
red, but the beft Hop is then the red* 

efte 

This Gentleman feems to intimate 
from the foregoing Obfervations, that 
one ought to view a Hop-Garden, and 
confider the Coodnefs of the Hops in 



H the Year before w6 rnake our Plan- 
tation from it. 

When Iconiider the Manna by which 
the three feverai forts of Hops are de- 
fcrib'd above, I can find no natural Dif* 
fetence between the firft two Sorts^ for 
the good Hop and Jthe unkindly Hop fcem 
to differ only from one another by Acci- 
dent^ fuels as ill Management, drc. 
And the xrild Hop, as caird among the 
Hop- planters, feems to be the efFcd of 
ill Management and Blafts^for I have my- 
ielf gathered the Roots of Hof» for a 
new Plantation, that were efteem'd, in 
the Garden they grew, to be of the 
unkindly Sort, but when thefe came to 
receive the Benefit of freih Grounds, they 
produced as good Hops as any that were 
brought to Market. 

The Bi^anijis make .a Diftin£):ion be* 
tween the Male and Female Hop, and 
it isalmoft impoflible to plant any Gar* 
den without having fome of the Male 
Hop in it, how careful foever one be. 

Having made your Provifion of Roots, 
the bcft way is immediately to lay them 

in 
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in dry Sand, or dry Earth, or in fuch a 
Manner patck them, that no Air may 
get at them, before they are planted in 
their propet Places. For however good 
riic J^oots may be of themfelvcs, if they 
happen to dry by the Air, before they 
ace planted, they will bring weak Stalks> 
and fometimes will be irrecoverable. 

It is beft to take them up, if polllble, 
the fame Day you deiign to replant them, 
or if that cannot be done, as foon as 
you bring them home, to bury them in the 
Ground, till Weather and Leifure will 
permit you to make your Plantation. 

Some recommend the laying of them 
in Water, till they can have time to ufe 
them, but I don't hold their Opinion to 
be good 5 for tho' they may all grow, they 
will be apt to (hoot with too much luxuri- 
ance, to bear well or profitably. 

However, if we lay them in Water 
or thin Mud, when we either have not 
Time nor Opportunity to dig a Hole 
for them immediately when they come 
Home, as may happen, when Teams and 
Carts come late at Night to the Place i 

G they 
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they muft not be lufFcrcd to lie above 
twenty Hours in that Condition 5 but if 
we bury them immediately in the Earth, 
they will remain good, and fit for Plant*- 
ing, all the planting Seafon over, till 
the middle of April. 

Yoxxt Garden being drefs'd or till'd by 
Plowing, or with the Spade, as I have 
direded above, the Hills may be made 
at equal Diftances, by a Line that will 
not Stretch, having faftned to it at certain 
lengths wooden Pins, according to the 
Proportion of Space youpropofe to leave 
between your Hills. 

Thefe Pins ftiould be carefully rang- 
ed at exad Diftances one from another ; 
for if one happens to be out of Or- 
der, the whole courfe of the Garden 
will be irregular. 
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Article VII. 

- ■ » 

Of the 'Dijtance of Hills. 

I: B: your Garden confifts of an Acre 
of .Ground, and lies fquare, leave 
between every Hole or Center of a Hill, 
three Yards or eight Foot at leaft, fo 
that the Hills may be made the larger, 
and the Hops of one Pole, reach not to 
anbthct; at this diftance iikewife the 
Sun will have aftce and.univerfal Paf- 
£ige through your Garden, which will bear 
plowing, when the Hops arc down, be- 
tween the Hills 5 whereas otherwife, you 
muft be at thcEjipejnce of digging, which 
is* coftjy Way, 

If your Garden is fmall, and you raifc 
Hops for your own Convenience, your 
Hop Hills necilnot be. above fcven Foot 

|rf»ndtr. 

The; Line by which we muft regulate 
all our Hop-Gardens, whether they arc 
Jfttge or fmall, muft be divided as I have 

G % faid 
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faid above ; with Pins after the follow- 
ing Manner. 

For we muft be furc of our Line, be- 
fore we can exped any Beauty or Re- 
gularity in our Garden. 

The Lines fhould be juft and true, 
rather fet in the Quincunx Order, if pSf- 
iible, bccaufe that Order gives tnbre Si* 
berty, and more Air for the Plant tb 
flouri(h, than the plain Lines oppofitc to 
one another. 

We can moreover fee through the 
Avenues, planted in the Quincunx Man- 
ner, and in every Way there will be 
iL regular Walk ^ but there are Books 
enough which have ' particularly . dt- 
(crib'd the 4aying out fuch Walks^v .as 
well as for the fetting of thofe which 
one would choofe to be parallel with 
onti iinbther, 

Th6 Line which ctie of uy Memd- 
randumifts gives us for gUidiAg or laying 
out a Hop. Garden in a regular Manntty 
is made after this Soft, as it is: here de* 
fcribcd. 

. ■ One 
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: Oflc of my Corrcfpondcnts, wto re- 
cp&inK^ds f his Line foe marking of the 
Gc!pui|4, bids youfirft firain ic upon the 
ljeyd:;of the Land^ and mark with ererf 
-Pio^cf; Wood;. the Center ofevcry.HiU 
yois ire to make ; and he advifits when 
the Gtound is mark'd out in this fafhion^ 
t» idig Holes about one Foot iquarc» 
and two deep: But Ldiflent from 
his Opinion, if the Ground Iiappens to 
be aClay> for the . &$afons I have given 
above 5 however, we may always vomire 
to dig as deep as the Mole, or Surface 
of the Earth, even thpv there is Clay at 
the Bottom, provided we do. not dig 
ftridly into the. Clay. 

If indeed the Ground is iandy^ or 
Ught, wc may dig as deep as we pleafe, 
l^ovided thfe Soil is not incommoded by 
Waters vor if the Ground conf^sof a Sand 
tolerable (harp, or binding, then if Wa« 
ters fomctimes overflow. the Land, fuch 

In- 



Inundations will rather mend than 
jharrp thp Hop. 

j Ajopttjcjr A^inlj^vertcr bids ns care- 
fully take notice, that we fliould plant 
out Hops dS foon 4s>t»tir Holes *are iriaxlc 
fit • for thcni. His own Woitds arc v/«. 

When you have ffiade twenty or thit-' 
ty Holes, take up ias* m&ny Roots ^ds 
arc ncceflary to^ plano^ the > Hoiei that 
arc made, allowing M moft fix ¥hmfs 
to n HolCy always iwatching 4 Time-' if 
pofiible, when the Weather is clear aifd' 
gentle, not exceeding the miUdle of ^- 
ffil on any account sfdr he thateirceeds 
this tinie, will c^ttftinly lofe many 
Plants* ; . 

The fame goes on to guide us iti 
the Planting; his Advice is, to take two 
or three Roots, which will by that tima 
fhcw their Buds, and ptrhaps fome ten- 
der Fibres, or fmall Roots growing out 
of them, which muft be ail, except the 
lai^er Buds, pared, away hard by the old 
Root, . then holding them dofe toge- 
ther,' fa that the Tops are even one 

with another, fct r them upright in 

the 
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the Center of every Hill, holding them 
hard with one Hand, while you fill the 
Hole with the other with fine Mould 
prepared for the purpofe^ obferving that 
the Tops of the Sets be level with the 
Surface, or uppermoft part of the Ground. 

He further didates to us, that we muft 
be careful to fct the fame end upwards, 
of, every Set that grew before, which 
you may know by the manner of the 
Buds, which appear on the Knots of each 
Root, and let no part of the dead Stalk 
remain upon the upper Joint. 

He goes on to tell us, that when you 
have done this, you muft prefs down 
the Earth hard with your Foot, tread- 
ing the (Earth clofe to the Sets, with* 
out bruifing or breaking the Buds. 

He notes further, thai one (hould ob- 
fcrve, at this time of Planting, the HiJIs 
muft not be rais'd, but only let the Top 
of the Hop-fcts be covered, about two 
or three Inches thick, with the fincft 
Mould you can get. 

If by accident you have not Oppor-!; 
tunity to fct your Hop, till they have 

z begun 
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begun to (hoot, you muft be careful 
the tender Shoots be not covered witb 
Earthy otherwife, you will deftroy both 
the Spring and the Root. 

But this is an old way of Management^ 
and not fo generally pradifed in ou^ 
time in Kent^ as it is in Surry or Hmh^ 
fifirei tho' in the two laft Counties 
ibme Hop planters rather choofe to foi* 
low the Kentijb way ^ viz. 

When the Holes are prepared and 
manured to the heft Advantage, the Kenh 
ijb Planter with a Dibble or Setting-ftick 
makes a Hole downright in the Center 
of every Hill, (that is to be) and there 
plants a fingle Stty and afterwards, five 
others round about it, at proper Diftanccs $ 
tho'Ithink four would be rufficient,unlefli 
your Hills were very wide afunder, clot 
ing the Earth very well about each Set. 

In planting and dreiling of the Hop, 
care muft be taken that the Root that 
(hoots downwards, muft never be cur, 
for it weakens the Plant, and will Tub- 
jed it to the Fly or Blight. 

In Kentf afte; planting, the Farmers 

take 
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flo fmall care in coverings when it 
la dry Weather, the Tops of every plant- 
ed Hole, about three or four Inches 
chick, with the lighteft and fineft Earth 
they cart get, efpeciaUy of a Virgin Soil^ 
if poifible $ for the Ctitieks there do 
not «tUow the ufe of Dung in any of the! 
£arth, that is to be laid immediately on 
the top of the Buds 5I howeVcr, aftet 
it is well rotted in the Paths or A- 
trenues, and well mixt with a natural 
Soil, it is flung up to enlarge the Hills* 

It is obfervcd above that frcfh Dung 
always breeds Infe£ls, and cfpecially the 
Fly^ which oftentimes annoy the Hops 
tcry much. 

I have lately iriet with a Memorandum, 
6f one of the firft Hop-planters, not 
Unworthy our Notice, viz;. 

« Some ufe to fet at every cdrner of 
** a Hole, one Root, but this a naughty 
•* and tedious Trade, 

f^ This way^ you (hall fo cumber yout 
** fclf, and yoiir Garden, that you will 
*J foon be weary of working, and your 

Garden be as foon weary of bearing, 

H Giv« 
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Give me leave a little to interrapt tkf 
Leftion of my Author, vehile I obferv^ 
according to what has been faid above^ 
of the idiflFcrent ways of planting in Surry ^ 
and in Kent ; one is to fet three o<: 
four Roots together^ in a Hole, and tht 
other to fct one Plant in the Middle^ 
and five round about it, in each Hole j 
in the Reviark above, my Author ment 
tions the planting of four Sets in a Hol^ 
and fuppofes that the Garden will foon- 
cr wear out, and degenerate from bear; 
ing. 

It is however certain, that in moft Plan- 
tations we are apt to indulge our Fan- 
cies, in planting great Quantities for 
prcfcnt SheWy without confidering a iaft- 
ing Profit, 

In planting fevcral Sets in one Hole^' 
in due Diftanccs from one another, one 
of my Correfpondents obferves, that in tho 
firft Year of their bearing they will make 
a grand Appearance, but will not taft- fo 
long, as thofe which are planted only in 
the Center of the Hill j for we fhall 
have in the Plants, which are fet at Dif- 

4 tanccs^ 
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httccs, many Suckers, or Off-^ts^ \trhich 
fo mnch incumber the Hills^ ' that it is 
become a Cuftom where that Pradice is 
ftfcd, to thin the Hills of Roots every 
Vear, after they begin to bear^ which are 
more abundanflly found in the Hills* 
planted in the free way^ than in thofe 
where their main Crop is in the Cen. 
ter 5 however, neither of thefc Methods 
can keep us from a good number of 
Off- Sets, which muft be taken away e- 
very Spring, about Marcb, or as fome 
do about OBober 5 but it is better, in my 
Opinion, to prune and cut the Hop in 
the Spring, than towards Winters be- 
caufe the Froft may do injury to the 
Roots, that are pruned in the late Sea- 
fon of the Year. But to return to my 
Author 5 he goes on to tell us, " That 
** fome wind them, or twift them, and 
<' fet both ends, upwards ; and he adds 
" (in a Ertcrry Way) that the Cunning of 
«* the Workman, and the Goodnefs of 
*' the Roots are very livelilj^exprcfs'd, for 
<< if the Roots wci:e good, they .could 
^' not be fo wound or folded, or if 

H 2 the 



the Workimn was skilfiil^ he wc^ 
pot be fo fond to fet tbem in that Oft 
dcr. ^ 

He ag^n ioveigbs againft.aiaotker foft 
of PlajQtcrSy and puns u|K>n theiA> wjitf 
(in his own Words) lay their Sees 
thwart and flat I but he izpflatfy^ thai 
the fame is an averthwart - ftd pre:» 
pofterous Way 5 for they can neither prof; 
per welly as being fet contrary, to theis 
Nature and Manner of growing, not 
be kept as they ought to be, bccaufe the 
main Roots will be cut when the Hills arc 
drefs'd s this he Calls an Abufe in plant- 
ing : He goes on to inform us, thatfome 
make Hills at firft, and fet their Rooti 
therein, but thefc, as he obfervcs, ex- 
elude themfelves from miniftring Suc- 
cour to the Plants any time after. 

He further obfervcs, that rome,asfooQ 
as they have fet their Roots, bury them 
in a great Hill $ and this is as pre- 
judicial as the foregoing Abufe, faving 
only the Hill fo choaketh thofe Sets^ 
that {noft commonly they grow not at 

alU 
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He concludes in the following Man- 
ner. 

^' Finally there be ais naany^ evil Ways 
^' to fct, as there be ignorant Men to 
^' 4cvi£e. - . .,, ••. 

I find in anot):\ec Mcmcvgii<(ttm, that 
if the Hop-Garden happens to be near 
the Houfe^ it muft be well dcfcntfetfdr 
fenced againfl: all manner of Fowl% is 
well of the Land as of the Water $ -fyt 
$very fort of them that is £s»niHar aboat 
the Houfe^ will upon the firft Appear^ 
ance of the Jerm or Bad of the Hoft 
crop off the Tops but* the Goofe cTpe^ 
daily will eat the Tops^ when they are 
four or five Inches long $ and for thtf 
common Poultry, fuch as Cocks ^nd 
Hens, finding the Earth on the Holes^ 
or Hills, foft «: lights will fcratch in 
the Spring, and break many of the prio* 
cipal Buds, or firft Leaders, cither o€ 
which will occaiion the DeftruAion of 
the Hop-Ground 5 befides that the Buda 
fo wounded will never recover thcm-^ 
felves, the Roots wiU be greatly wcak^ 
flcd by if. 
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Article Vltl, 



Cdncenirifg the firft Tea's MatMgemmi 
Mddrejliig of the Hop. 
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WHEN the Hops have been plant-' 
ed about a Month, and the Wca-' 
dirt: has been favourable, they will be- 
gin to (hoot, tho' for. the moft Part 
but weakly, if the Weather has been vc-' 
fy dry $ wherefore it is feldom cuftoma*' 
ry on fuch Occafions to give them a. 
ny Pole the firft Year 5 but if the Weather 
happens to help the Care and Induftry 
' of the Planter, fome or moft of the 
Plants will be ftrong enough, to admit 
of ftiort i?ole5 ; however? if the Shoots 
of our Hops prove weak this Year, it is 
iifual with fome Planters, about a Month 
or five Weeks after they have made their 
Spring, to tyc the Shoots or Binds round 
in a loofe Knot, which will greatly help 
the RoQt, and feed it againft the Year 
following. 

In 
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In OStober^ thefc Hops may be drcfs'd 
by a careful Hand, opening the Hills di- 
le&ly, and gently catting the Bind^ a 
little lower than the Surface of the 
Earthy and thjeti covering the Tops of 
the Plants about two Inches with the 
fineft Earth that can be got^ and upon 
that a Ihtle Coat of Earth out of the 
Alleys I this is the Kentijh way. 

But in Surry and Hampjhire they leave 
the Bind a Foot long^ when they gather 
the Hops, and do not drefs them till the 
Spring following. 

Whenever we drefi our Hops, we 
ought to choofe dry Weather^ that the 
Earth we lay on them may lye dofe 
and fine upon the Buds. 

In the Bufmefs of dreiling Hops in the 
Winter it muft be confidered^ that the 
Earth which is flung on them out of the 
Allys, over and above the fine Earth ly- 
ing on them immediately over the Buds> 
will aflift in defending them from the 
Erofk of the Winter 5 thus far from the 
^rft Year's drefling. 

• Arti- 
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AlLtlCLE IX. 

Ofthtfiemd Ttdi^s 4regkigt the Ketitid& 

IT isjieceflary however, if we havci 
dreOed the Hil]5 the firft Year ia 
Odobefj to drcft them the February fol^ 
lowing, when again the Holes muft be 
caicfully opened, and the old Shoots 
or Binds muft be cut within an Inch 
or two of the old Roots, and as thefc 
Binds are very tuff, this Operation muft 
be done with a very (harp Knife ; fof 
if our Inftrument cuts with Difficultyy 
we' (hall be apt to break the rmall Fi- 
bres, or difturb the main Root, which 
will rob the Shoot for the following 
Seafon, of a conHderable Share of its 
Strength. 

At the fame time that we prune the 
BFndsjWe cut the Roots clean off, which in- 
dine to fpread to the outHde of the Hills i 
this Year the Poles may be about ten or 
tii^hft Foot long. Art*- 
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Article Xt^ 
OfthethifdTeafsdreJJing. . 

TH E dreffing of the Hills in the 
third Year, fhould be as in the 
lecond and fiHl Year, viz. 

When the Hops have fprouted^ and 
Aoot about five or fix Inches, fct up 
the Poles, which may then be of a full 
Length, for we may that Year exped: a 
full Crop.v 

According to the Strength of oiir 
Binds, we may charge each Hole with 
two, three, or four Poles, tho'Ithink 
three is enough for the ftrongeft Hill $ 
for wc (hottld by no Means covet more 
Shoots than can be flrong and fruitful \ 
I h«ve known fome, who through Co- 
vetoufnefs of having many Leaden, or 
Binds, have made good the Proverb > 

AU covet f dll lofe. 

The Poles (hould be placed at equal Dis- 
tance frospt oao anotfacrinear the outfide of 

I the 
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the Holes, fo difpofcd that their Tops 
may incline a little outwards, left the . 
Hops bindthemfclves there together, and 
prevent likewifc the PaHagc of the Sun 
ampngft them. 

It will not be unworthy of Notice, 
to mention what I have met with» in 
,fome Papers of early Date, concerning 
thepoleingofHops: my Author's Words . 
are thcfc. 

If your Hills are diftant from one an- 
other three Yards, provide four Poles 
for every Hill, but if you make your 
Hills nearer together, as feven Foot or 
thereabouts, then three Poles {will be 
enough for each Hill : That Gentleman, 
whoever he is, defcribcs that Man- 
:ner of planting which was firft praftis'd 
in Surry y and accounted famous from the 
great Eftat« that have been raifed there, 
by the Hop Improvement, at its firft In- 
troduftion into England. 
^ 1 learn from the aforefaid Gentleman's 
Remarks, who I find builds all his Pur. 
pofes upon planting three or four Hop- 
Roots in the Center of every Hole, that 

the 
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the firft Year as many Poles ma/ be lifed 
as any Year after; whofe Writings, as 
I fhaU have OceaHonto introduc;p them* 
I (hall render familiar to my Reader' 
tfpecially \ifhen I (hall have Occaii* 
on to fpcak particularly of railing the 
Hills in a Hop* Ground. 

In the mean time I cannot help ob» 
fervingi that the difTerent ways of plant- 
ing occafton different ways of polcing 
the Hop, 

The Poles which are beft fitted for this 
Purpofe, are thofe made of Alder* and 
next to that Willow or Sallow, which 
are all quick Growers, and may be rais'd 
in few Years. 

Some however ufe Poles of Afh» but 
thofe may be turned to much better Profit 
.foB Hoops, &c. 

My Author mentions only Alder Pol es» 

conlfdering them to be of the boft 

Pafhion, that is, growing Taper, fmall 

above and great below, whereby he gucf- 

^ fcs, that the Hop in its twitting way of 

. Growth, feems to approve and like that 

:£hapc } for being ftropg in its fijift Shoot, 

1 * / 'twiU 
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'twill more naturally embrace the largei 
Fart of the Fole^ than it can do at 
the end of the Year, when its over lux* 
uriance is paft. 

LikewiTe he imagines that the rough- 
nefs of the A14er Rind, may be a Means 
of ftaying the Hop-bind more firmly 
from Aiding down the Poie^ than ei« 
ther A(h or Oak, which I find was ufed 
in his pays s which latter forts of Wood, 
he tells us^ arc fuppofed to be of long, 
cr Duration than the Alders but the 
Alder will endure iix or feven Years, as 
I (hall mention hereafter. 

The Alder Poles, he tells us, are the 
cheapcft and cafieft to be got in moft 
Places/ bcfides the quickncfs of their 
Growth. 

It is a plain Cafe, that he liTed ia a 

• Country well watered, for Alders never 

grow in Profperity, but in fwampy or 

inoift Grounds, fuch as are in the Vale near 

FdrnhMm^ towards Moor-Tark Side. 

It is obferved again, that Cattle do 
not bite nor deftroy the young Springs 
of Alder^ as they dp thofe of Willow 
or Sallow. It 
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. It is obftrv'd furihcr.by the fame Author, 
' that in thc£j£pcncc of Alders there infucs 
Jcfs Oiladvantage totheCommonweahh, 
IS weli for the Caufes aforcriid, as be> 
cauCe the Aider never makes a Timbct 
Tree, or is fit for other Purpofcs, as are 
|he Oak vid A(h. 

from another Remark concerning AU 
der Poles, it is Taid that they muft be cut 
between All- Hailow-tide and Chriftmas, 
trimming them and piling them up im- 
mcdiatcly after they arc cut, regulating 
them for the Purpofc you dcfign.and Iharp- 
ning their Bottoms free from Bark, left 
as they ftand in Piles, they ftrike Root 
before you come to ufc them ; for no- 
thing is more fubjed to gtow than this 
Plant, let it meet with what Soil it 
Tvill, if there be the leaft Moifturc. 

I have another Memorandum, which 
regulates the Poles according to the 
Richncfs of the Ground where the Hops 
grow; in which it is obferv'd, that the 
Poles where the Hop grows luxuriantly^ 
. fhouid be at leaft four Foot longer, than 
where the Hop docs not thrive, or prof- 
pcr with fo much Vigour. There 
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fY There k a great deal befides the Good- 
nefs of the Ground likewife to be con- 
fidered in the Care and good Management 
ef the Hop, as well as the Goodnels of 
the Earth in which it grows. 

Alfo the nearnefs of the Hills will 
cccafion the Hop to prodofie weaker 
Stems, tho' yet they will bear a good 
Crop; in fuch a Cafe the Poles need 
jiot be fo long, as where the Hills (land 
at wider Diftances from one another $ for 
the more circumambient Air a Plant 
has, the more generous it will be in its 
Growth, and Produdions; fo on the 
contrary, where a Plant has a lefs Share 
of Air, it will not arrive to fuch a Pcrfedi- 
on, as the well exposed Plant. 
. I remmember a Gentleman who had 
but little Ground for gardening, who 
had a Mind to raife a Crop of the Ron- 
ceval Pea, and reading in one of my 
Works the Eftimation.I had made of 
the Quantity of Peas that every Rod 
of Land would produce, refolved with 
himfclf to raife a greater Quantity of* 
Peas than I had proposed from the fame 

. Quantitj 
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<^aQtity of Ground, propofing mathe- 
matical])' to himrdf, thatiflcoald bring 
a certain Meafure of Peas, fay eight 
Lines or Rows in a ftated Quantity of 
Ground, he could, if he doubled the 
Number of Rows that I had mention'dj 
reap a double Profit; but all his hopes 
were fruftrated, for he had fcarce a Quart 
of Peas on the whole Ground, Husks 
and all ; the Reafon was, that they were 
fet fo clofe together, that the Roots want- 
ed both Air and Sun, which make the 
chief Life of any Vegetable. 

My Papers give me an Obfervation 
not difagreeable to what I have faid with 
regard to Hops, viz. 

Where the Hills in a Hop-ground are 
ftt too clofe together, the Hops will 
grow from one Pole to another, and in- 
langle themfelves, over -fhado wing the 
Garden, and hindering the Roots from 
the Sun, and the Paflage of the Air thro' 
the, Alleys. 

It is laid, moreover, that the Hop 
fiocks kindly, or in other Terms, i>eJ/s 
or brings its full Crop, 'till it has got 
li. above 




cbove the Pole> and heads doitm, ,6i 
ienirni a Yard ot two below, the Top § 
for while it tcnd» to climbing upwardsr 
k if obicrved, that the Branches which 
grow out of the principal Stalk (where* 
in conMs the Abundance of Increafe) 
grow^ little or Adthing. 

Another Remarker telU me> that the 
thicker the Foles the longer thejr will 
lift, and the Meafure given by that Ao^ 
tbor is> thai the lower End of each Pole 
Aext to the fliarpened End of the Point 
(hould be nine or ten Inches in Circnm^ 
ference, or abouc three Inched diame* 
cer. * 

But fuch ftrong Poles as thefe need not 
be ufed over the whole Garden, rather 
place chcidi on the moft windy Sidcs^ to 
defend the others ; four or five Blows 
thick of them may fupport the Vines or 
Mc^s within fide the Garden from the 
Iniblts of fudden Tempefts. 

There is another Remark, which yet 
fdates to the poling Part of the Hop- 
Cttdcii. 
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It isfaul in that Memoraadum, that 
a Wayne or Waggon will carry a hun- 
dred and fifty Poles, and by the fame 
it is obfctvcd, that after the firft Year 
of Poling the Poles will be little or no- 
thing chargeable to you, for as any de- 
cay you may readily turn them toPewcU 
which will nearly anfwet the Expcncc of 
a Supply, fromfuch Neighbours as have 
no Occafion to ufe them in this Way- 
Em by Way of Caution, take this Ad- 
vice. If you live in a Country where 
Poles are fcarce, raife no Hop-Garden* 
for the poling of the Hop is more ex- 
penfive than the Planting. 

I have in Tome of my former Works 
hinted concerning this Particular that 
where Wood for Poling is fcarce, and 
-wc have a mind to raife a Hop garden, 
wc muft begin firft with planting Alders 
or Willows, if we have the Advantage 
of wet or moift Land, which in three 
or font Years will bring us a Crop of 
Poles for ourPurpofe, and continue ever 
afterwards to furnifh ui with a Supply, 
cither for ouifclvet, or to fcU to out 
Neighbours. K la 
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In ttiy Book dallcd, 7%e neio h^&ue- 
ments fir ^tantitig Md GvieAngy 1 
have largely defcarited tipoii thlt Head. 

A Memorandum that H iiow befof d 
me adtifes, in a very fiimiliiUr Way, td 
ufe the r6tf en ixA bfokeii Poles for ftr- 
liig hi the KllA 6t Ofte (^ ffiy AathOir cilfi 

\f) for drying ofHops:- Sotbitit feetits 

fitdih thi$ and atioth^r Paragr»h whldl 
i have of* the fame Author% nc wbold 
mStt i. Hop-garden when k Mspt^t fin 
to maintain itself; for he inentions. 

That at Topperh/^y whete In his Time 
^darcity df Wbod madb the I'topld pro- 
vident, they generally planted the Eaft 
'ddd North Sides of their Gardens with 
Aldets, by whith Meaiis they contintt- 
iilly tualntaincd their Hops with j^oies 
for their Growth, and provided j^itc fbr 
the Kilning of them, to render *em pto- 

'fitable in the Market. 

Itisfurthetrecomctieiided, Before you 
haVc fct up your Poles', to conJRdet thfe 
Strength of evetyMole'of iPlanics, 4hd 
in O^roportioh to thelt Vigor letthelPer- 
fi)h who carries the Poles into tht Gat- 

dta 



den idriop aimany at each Hole ^hc 
f9fks thrpU|gh the Alleys as may b^ 
DfififSkxy to fupport the Hops therein, 
which will 6v^ Time in i;hc Wo* ojf 
PoUn^ 

Articl? XI. 

Offettivg up or ereSmg tie Toks. 

IT is the common Way, as I have re- 
marked above, to fet up the Poles 
Vhca the Hops have fprouted about fix 
Inches, but without Doubt the fooner 
we fet ijp the Poles the better s piio- 
yide(i we know where the principal Roots 
fland, which cannot well be difcemed, 
till thp Buds have (hot fome little Way 
out of the Ground. 

The Hop being a twining or twitt- 
ing JPlant in its Manner of Growth, ve- 
ry early after its firfl: Germination, feeks 
for a Supporter, as all Plants do that 
arc Qf a twining Nature; therefore I 
think that the foonet we give fuch Plants 
an Help,the better it will bef or thcirProf- 
jpcr.ity. K z When 



/ 



/ 
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When you let up the Poles> make the 
firft way into the Ground of the Hill 
with an iron Crow, or a long wooden 
Dibble fac'd on the Point with Iron/ 

This Inftrument (hould be about three 
Poor long, and not altogether fo large 
as the Poles that you dcftgn to fix in the 
Hills, that the Poles may take the bet- 
ter Hold. 

The Top of the Inftrument (hould 
be like that of the Handle of a 
Spade, either With an Eye handle or a 
Crutch, the better to give the Work- 
man an Opportunity of forcing it into 
the Ground. 

One Remark which I have relating to 
the early placing of the Poles on the 
Hills fcems not inconfiderable ; for one 
of my Memorandumifts obferves, that 
when the Shoots or Vines of the Hops 
are fufFered to grow to any confidcra. 
blc Length before we pole them, that 
either in railing the Poles, or in faftning 
of them by ramming, or otherwife, the 
Hop will be in danger of bruiling or 
breaking. 

Another 
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■ Another Reafon he gives us, for car- 
poling is, to prevent the Trouble 
fehich otherwife you mufl be at, in lay- 
Bg every Stalk or Vine of the Hop to 

he Pole, that it is to climb upon. 
It is further remark'd, that if the pole- 

hg of Hops be omitted, till they have 
Ihottoo far, they will not, according to 
their natural Force, foeafily'iaifethem- 
felvcs upon the Poles; for tBtir own In- 
clination is, as Toon as they begin so 
(hoot, to attempt the nearcft Standard 
they can meet with to twift about, or 
in failure of any thing of that Nature, 
they immediately twine about one ano- 
ther, and choak each other; they may 
perhaps fome or other of them in that 
State bear a few Hops, but to very lit- 
tle Purpofe } therefore it is no bad Re- 
mark of an ingenious Gentleman, who 
fays, fet up your Poles upon the firft 
Shoot of the Hop, that the Vines may 
have their full Growth, and bring forth 
profitable Fruit, 

The fame informs us, that you muft 

fct every Pole a Foot and a half deep, 
and 
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-aad vithia two or three Xacbec ^the 
pcindf 4I IL9pt,.ta]aiig cue ei^cciaily aoft 
to l»«t tbe B^oot of the Hop> for that 
vould pnMv 4s fattl, ai bKakuig oc 
bruifuig <the youag Shoots. 

We have aoother bhiervatton, which 
Hkcwlfe GOBccrns -the iettiog up of Foles^ 
/ wiuch I fiiall giire my Reader to «oa- 
itder of, jffhkk feoms to be a little diiV 
agreeable m what we have j(aid be- 
five ; and that i% if your Gcoand be 
cocky and fliallow, your Poles need not 
bckt x^ <iU your H<4» have (hot up 
two or three foot ; becaufe then youmay 
venture .to x aifc your Hill or Bank high 
enough iio fijiftauior t^hold your Poles. 



Article XH. 

Of thermmut^ and fixity of Tales. 

TH E AlEair of cammuig the Earth 
dofe to the Poles, when you haw 
^lae'd (hiem in their .proper Order^ 
ought to be niocly confidcr'ds what we 

do 



do 6f ihis Klfid, fiumld be done on the 
bacfide the Paks, 'aiwe baveplac'd themy 
bat by no Meians to be attempted with^ 
itt their Compafir, left yoa bteakor btuifd 
£^ine of the young Buds. 

The ramming of Poles 'isi dcMie by ^ 
Piece of Wood aboutthree Or four Foot 
long, and about 'the UtteKne^ of three 
inched towattli the BottOnt:"^ 



■ t ■ 



Article XIH. 
the Hof is m its growth. 

15 by high Winds or Storms^ or any 
other Accident, anyofyoor Poles ia 
yottir Garden Ihould be broken> whil^ 
the Hop is in the Vigour Of its Shdor^ 
et between the time of its firff Germi- 
nation, to the time of its coming t« 
Bell or Fruit, ufe the follovrtng Method : 
When a Pole is brolcen, undo and 
jpDll- away •» carefully as yoti can tht 
' . bfo- 
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broken Polc^ avoiding any Wound or 
Bruife of the Hop) .then raifc a new, 
Pole> twining the Hop two or three 
times about it^ acicordingto thecQoric 
of the Sun, or as wc may perceive, it 
twines of its own Inclination. 

Set the Foot of the Pole by the ottt-[ 
Itde of the broken Pole, and tie the 
Head of the Hop gently to the top of 
the Pole. 

Some who do not care, or have not 
Opportunity of bringing in new Poles 
on this Occafion, will twift the fallen 
Hop about fome auxiliary Pole ftand. 
ing in the fame Hill, tying it at the 
top as before dire^ed ; this Method hqw- 
ever, may fave us fome Hops in parti- 
cular Cafes ^ but what the injui'd Hop 
gains by the Favour we do, it may per- 
haps injure the thriving Hop, upon whoic 
Pole it has its Dependance. 

It is however neccflfary, that when any 
Pole is broke, and the Hop is at a good 
Hieght to repair the Damage immedi- 
ately by any of thefe Ways, for the Crop 
of one Hop-plant will fufficicntly pay 
our Care. Me- 
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Mcmor&Adum, if the Pofe be only 
broken at the end next the Ground, 
it may be again fliarpned by a difcreet 
Hand, and fet uptight as it was before. 

Article XIV. 

Of the ilntwing of Hoppotes or pulling 

them up, ifc. 

WHEN iheHiJJs are madclargfi 
or high, jt is difficult to lop your 
Poles without breaking, or other Incon* 
vcnicncics that may arifc by difturbing 
the Roou, efpccially if the Ground be 
dry, or the Poles old or imalL 

We have an Infttument which is re- 
commended to us for this ufc, which 
the following Figures will defcribe, and 




there- 
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therefore we (hall have the lefs trotible 
to explain it j this is of the Nature of 
that which we call a Dog^ by which if 
the Poles are tolerable found, one may 
pull them up without breaking their 
Points. ■ 

Thefe Pincers or Dogs mufi be made 
of Iron^ about a Yard long, in which 
Length, about fix or feven Inches may 
be allow'd for the Mouth or Jaws c^ 
them, which ferve to dafp or take hold 
of the Pole 5 the Jaw or toothed part 
of the Inftrument (hould be the ftrong- 
cft, the Mouth being fomewhat hollow^ 
with Teeth to take the fafter hold of the 
Pole. • 

The Smith when he has made a pair 
of Pincers of this Sort, mud faften a 
riding Hook on the Handles as exprefs'd 
in the Figure, which may be fo ufed, as 
to faften or bind both Sides or Handles 
. together, when we have got faft hold of 
the Pole. 

When we ufe.this Inftrument, lay a 
little fquare Block on the Top of the 
^ Hillj which may have, for the better re- 
moving 
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moving of it from one Hill to another^ 
a Handle of Wood drove into one 
iide 5 upon this Block you muft reft your 
Pincers^ after you have clafpt the very 
lowcft Part of the Pole/ faftning at the 
fame time, the two Handles of the Dog 
with the riding Hook 5 hold then the 
upper part of the Pole, pulling it towards 
you a little, and prefHng down the Han- 
dles at the fame time of your Iron Dog^ 
the Pole will eafiiy come out of its 
Place. 



Article XV. 

Of the . Trefervation of Toles in the 

Winter. 

AS I have had Occaiion to treat 
of the poling of Hops juft above> 
fo it will be neceflary before I proceed 
any further, with regard to Hops, to 
give fomc few Hints relating to the Pre* 
fiprvations of Poles in the Winter. 
A Gentleman of good Senfe andUnder- 

L 2 fiand^ 
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ftanding in this Way advifcs to buHcki $ht4 
in the middle or fome corner of » Hop-> 
Garden, which may. ferve as wcU four 
the picking of the Hops in the gathering 
time, as tot fccuring the Poles, in tho; 
Winter from Injury by Weather. 

In fome Places they thhik it piroper.. 
when the Garden is difcharged of ita 
Hops, to make little Floors at proper 
Diftances, either of Brick laid loofe, ex 
fomcthing that may be equivalent ; the 
Dcfign is, when we fet up our Hop-Pole( 
in Parcels, that the Ground-End or lower 
End of them may not be fubjed to rot 
by the Moifture of the Earth 5 perhaps 
one hundred, or one hundred and fifty 
Poles may make one Pyramid 5 for it 
is in that Fafhion they iftand, when they 
are fet up, and depend upon one ano- 
ther, while the Hops have no more to 
do with them. 

Amongft my Memorandums I find a 
Direftion, wWch advifcs to fet them 
upright againft a Tree, and over them 
to make a Pent-houfc of Boards or 
Boughs, 



> Some again will lay a heap of the 
Hop-Haulm, or Hop-Bind upon the 
Ground, and' upon that three or four 
lAjtn of Pote^ upon which they raife 
a Pyramid of other Pdcs^ covering the^ 
Top cither vith Strav, or an heap of 
Hop-bind. • 



Article XVL 

Of tying of Haps in tbmfirft Shoot to 

the Tales. 

IT is the Opinion of one of myde-^ 
parted Correfpondents, as appears 
by his Writings, that Hops fhould not 
be longer negle£led, to be led and tied 
to the Poles, than when they arc two 
or three Foot high } for Winds may hap- 
pen which may bruife and difturb the 
young Shoots^ and ruin the Crop in its 
Infancy 5 for whatever bruifes the Shoot 
white it is tender, will certainly end 

In the Difappotncment cf otir Expec- 
tations. 

la 
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In the tying of Hops, ther6 are fe- 
vcral Pradiccs ufcd j one of the grcatcft 
Note with me, is from a Gentleman that 
dates himfelf from Maidftane in Kmty 

M^y the ly?, i7ii* 

He fays, that when the Shoots are three 
or four Foot above Ground, employ 
Women to tie the Hop. binds to the 
Poles, for while they are young they 
are very brittle ; (he advifes further) to 
tie two or three of the ftrongeft to each 
Pole, and to cut away the reft $ he fur- 
ther dircds, woollen Yarn or withered 
Rulhcs for that ufe, and carefully re- 
commends the tying the Hops to the 
Poles, ioofe or freely, fo that the Hop 
may be guided gently $ for, as he obferves^ 
if you bind them hard they ^|11 wi^ 
ther. i 

I muft confe(s myfelf happy, when I 
find my Thoughts agreeable to thofe 
of a Gentleman who is known to be 
an Adept &:c. 

I have known the fmall Ruth, as well 
as fome GralTe^, very ufeful on this Oc^ 
^Hon $ but in (hort any thing (hat i$ 

tender 
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tender and gentle^ and has fuch a Qua-- 
litjr in it as cannot alter much by the 
Weather to prcfs upon the Plant, will 
dp. 

Leather we know, however tender it 
may be when it is firft received from the 
Curriers, and has been kept dry, will be 
foft enough to invite fome to ufe the 
Scrips of it upon fuch Occafions, but 
as foon as this receives the Wet, it di- 
lates and opens its Farts, and immedi- 
ately when dry Weather or Warmth 
comes to it, it fhrinks and pinches whate- 
ver it is about, or encompafles, fo that by 
no means is that or any thing of the 
like Nature proper to be ufed, on any 
Occafion where the Part it binds about 
is of a tender Nature. 



A 



Article XVII. 

Of Hillini of Hops. 

ITER the tying of the Hop, wc 
may begin to make the Hills foe 



the better pteparingy of which they hfttw 
a Tool of Iron not unlike a Hoe, with A 
Stall or Helve about three or four Focye 
long; but this may be longer or (hoittt 
at the Pleafure of the Workman. 

With this Tool you may pare avty 
the Weeds or Grafs that grows betwuft 
the Hills, as alfo you m&y raife yout 
Hills, or pull them down as need te^ 
quires, with this Inftroment alone. 

Some hold that it is not necefiary to 
make Hills the firfi Year, becauTe they 
diftruft reaping any Profit from thek 
Garden worthy of their Pains that . Sesh 
foD ; and becaufe likewife they imagine 
that the principal Roots profper the bet- 
ter, when there are no new ftde Roots 
(hooting from it 5 but thefe Conjedures 
are not allow'd to be good, by the greateft 
Part of Hop-planters $ for by Induftry and 
Care the firft Year's Profit will not be in- 
con{idcrablc,and the principal Sets will be 
much amended and ftrengthencd, as will 
appear the fccond Year. 

Some are of Opinion, that the lai^er 

70U make your Hills, the greater Quan- 
tity 
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rityof Hops you will have; moreover it 
is obfcrvable, the fewer Weeds you have 
in your Grbund, Co many more Hops 
you will have upon your Poles. 

In fhort, when the hilling time begins 
you will every Day have fomething l<> 
do, till the gathering time, cither railing 
your Hills or cleaning your Ground from 
iWecds. 

There is a Remark fecmingly of long 
Date which I have met with, that tells 
US, in thefirft Year we plant our Hop-Gar- 
den, there Hiould not be one Hop-Shoot 
fupprefs'dj but they fhould al I be fufFercd to 
climb upon the Poles? for if wcfhouM bu- 
ry or by accident cut ofFall the Springs of 
any oneofrhcB.oots,the Root itfclf would 
pcrifh, and perhaps out of a fingic Root 
there may not happen to fpring above 
one or two Shoots at moft tpe Sea- 
fon after planting ; and fuch Shoots be- 
ing either buried or cur down, which! 
have obferved kills the Root, we fiiould 
pole as many as we can. 

After the firft Year, you muft notfuf- 
icr above two or three Stalks at raoft 
M to 



to grow up to one Polc^ and cut down 
and bury all the reft ; however you may 
let them all grow till they are about 
four or five Foot high, at which time 
you will be better able to choofe thofe 
Binds which are propereft for poling 5 and 
beitdes not cutting or wounding the Plant 
till it is arrived to this height^ will be a 
Means of ftrengthening the principal 
Root. Some fuffer their Hops to climb 
up to the tops of the Poles^ and then 
inftantly complete the Hills, to remain 
without Alterations but I think the hill- 
ing ought to be done by Degrees, as it 
will help to keep the Ground loofe and 
open. 

Make your Hills well as they ought 
to be; begin to frame them immediately 
after the Poles are let, framing a little 
Bank gt Circle about the outltde of 
them, to regulate how wide your Hills 
(hould be when they come to be finifli'd, 
and alfo to receive and retain Moif- 
turc. 

If your Garden be large, by that time 
you have made arji end of thcfc Circles 

or 
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or Banks^ it 'will be time for you to be- 
gin the railing your Hills, therefore re- 
turn to the Place where you began, or 
elfe where you fee the Hops are higheft} 
then with your Hoe pare off the Surface 
of the Alleys, and lay that Earth upon 
and within that Circle that you made 
before, leaving the out Line always the 
higheft. 

Thus pafs through your Garden feve- 
ral times, till you have rais'd your Hills 
by little and little, till they are as 
high as you dcHgn them. It is thought 
byfome Hop. planters, by feeming good 
Reafon, that how high foever your Hills 
be, fo long will be the new Roots, and 
the greater tho(e Roots are, the ftronger 
wUl be the Bind, and the larger and the 
better the Hop. 

Take Care in raifmg your Hills, and 
that no large overgrown Weeds be fuf- 
fered to feed in your Garden,- ^s for 
fmall Weeds, when they firft come up, 
they will wither and rot in a few Days af- 
ter they arc cut 5 thcfc, with the up- 
l^rmoft Mould of the Aljsp^ may 

M 1 /^^% help 
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help to increafe the Sabftaace ei yout 
Hills. 

In the firft Year be not too early ia 
raiflng of your Hills, left in your Work 
you opprefs fome €)£ thofe Shoots or 
Springs, which .would otherwife have 
appeared out of the Ground. 

It is advifeable, while the Hops arc 
in the full Shoot of Growth, to pafs now 
and then through your Garden, with a 
forked Wand in each Hand, whereby 
you may direft fuch Hops as decline 
froin the Poles. 

Some neither obferve Time nor Mea- 
fure, in making and raidng their Hills, 
and thefe for the mod Part fling away 
their time. 

Others make their Hills once for all 
without ever pulling them down, or 
dreiling them after the firft making; but 
it would be much better for the Hop to 
have no Hill at all than to do Co $ for 
a Hill muft be made new, and drefs'd 
every Year, if we expeft any Benefit from 
our Hops. 

It is cuflomary in fome Places to cut 

or 



c break off the Tops of the Hops when 
they are grown to eleven or twelve Foot 
bigh> which inde<;d will occadon them 
to branch and flock exceedingly fot 
bcuing ; but the Hops which they produce 
are not gemerally fo large astholc which 
are brought upon the Tops of the Shoots 
which hang down from the upper Part 
of the Poles, and it is better to fuffer 
them to drop from the Top of the Pole 
when they have gained a fufficient Length 
from the Ground, than to give thera 
Poles, which may be juft of the Length 
of the Hop } fo that over poling is a 
Fault, 

If the Pole is very long, and therefore 
the Hops do not rife to the Tops of 
them before the middle of July, then 
jt will be well to cut off the Top of 
the Shoot, thattheRefidueof the grow- 
ing Scafon may ferve for the Mainte- 
nance and Increafe of the Branch, which 
otherwife would expire without bring- 
ing any Fruit. For that whole Time would 
, be imployed in the Lengthening of the 
principal Stalk, which avails little in 
Com- 
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Compacifon to the Stocking or Inaeafe 
of the Hop. 

And here we may note, that fome Men 
who are over covetous, and too hafty to 
enlarge their Eftates, will make their Hills 
too thick or clofe together, their Poles 
too long, fuflfering alfo too many Stalks 
to grow upon one Pole. 

This, as one of my Authors obferves^ 
overtakes the Covetous with treble Da- 
mage, while he runs away with flattering 
himfeif with being a double Gainer. 

In very dry Seafons, efpecially while 
the Hop is making its collateral Shoots, 
or is in Blofibm, they muft be carefully 
watered : And it is advifed by one of 
my curious Corrcfpondents, cither to 
infufe Pigeon or Sheep-Dung, which 
he thinks will make the Water more 
nourifhing. 

The common Allowance in Kent for 
the Size of the Hills when they are ful- 
ly completed, is fomewhat more than 
two Foot over, and about a Foot and 
half high. 

About 
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About Aii^Jt, when the Hop begins 
to be in Bell, pare all the Alleys clcaii 
from Weeds withfharp Shovels, to cleaa 
your Garden, throwing the lighteft of 
the Earth on the Tops of the Hills j at 
the fame Time Women fliould be em- 
ployed to ftrip the Leaves from the Binds 
of the Hops two or three Foot above 
Ground, thefe going before the Men 
who are to fiiovel the Vacancies between 
the Hills. 

Article XVIII. 
\pf the gathering or pulling of Hops. 

AMongft Tome of my Papers, written 
in the firft Time of Hop-planting, 
wc are told that commonly about St. 
Margaret'^ Day Hops bloffom, and about 
Lammas they bell, and when they change 
to a brownifh Colour, and the Parts of 
the Bell are loofe, and yield a grateful 
Smell, the Seeds likewife beginning to 
turn brown, it is then we muft make 
all imaginable Hade to gather them, pro- 
curing 
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curing at the Time of pulling as mili 
Hands as yoa can, Mways taking Acf-" 
vantage of fair Weather, if polTiblc. 

For the Hops that arcf g&thered wctarc 
apt to turn rufty, and will not keep : 
It is a Note of fome Inlporf, that we 
had much better gather Hops too early 
than to let them be too ripe before 
we pull them. 

To gather Hops after the beft Manner,' 
asadvifcd in fome of my Papers, is to pall 
down four Hills together in the Midft 
of your Garden, then pare the Plot and 
level it, throw Water on it, tread if, 
and fweep it as foon aa it will bear the 
Erooni ; this will make you a Floor to 
gather or pick your Hops upon. This 
was the old Way j but the beft will b* 
to prepare a Frame about ten or a Do- 
zen Foot long, and about four Foot wide; 
fet this Stand three or fcmr Foot from 
the Ground. 

To this Frame, by means of Hooks 
fattened on the Sides, faften fome eoarfe 
Sacking Ck>A, to hang hoUow in the 
Middle of tRc Frame. ■ - -.-iiA 

5^, 
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[J"THc ■ Pickers of the Hops may ftand 

Orcc of a Side, and be fupply'd by one 

^an who gathers them. 

l^hcn the Ciodi is full, and the Hops 
clcan'taken from the Stalks and Leaves, 
remove iliera, and fprcad them in fomc 
clean and cool Place, that they may not 
ferment nor fwcat before they are laided 

]jb kiln> foi fuch fweatiog wiil ipoil 
StCplbur. '■'' '• 

'it is noE proper* by any means to pull 
thcfn while ihcy arc wet, cither by Rain 
or Dews. 

Wherever this Frame is placed, begia 
to gather your Hops from the Hills next 
to it, cutting the Stalks of the Hops 
clofe by the Tops of the Hills ; and if 
the Hops of one Pole happen to begin 
to be entangled one with another, cut 
them afunder with a (harp Hook fixt at 
the End of a long Pole, and draw the 
Halm over Its Pole with a forked Staff, 
thrufting up with your Fork all the Stalks 
that arc cut 'till you bring them over 
the Top of the Pole, and carrying them 
to their Frame or Floor, prepared for 
pitkiagcUcHop. N For 
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For the better railing the Hop binds 
over the Poles, when they are cut from 
the Roots, all our Poles Ihould be 
carefully difmembred of their Scrags or 
Knots before we fet thcra up for the 
Hop to run upon. 

It is a Remark of fomc Confeqi^ence 
that no more Stalks of the Hop-binds be 
fevered from the Roots, than one may 
carry away in an Hour's Time at moft j 
for if it fhould happen to rain, the Hops 
which are thus cut will fuffer very much 
in their Goodncfs ; or if the Sun (hould 
ihine very hot upon the Hop-binds that 
are cut, and we were to leave them tWQ 
Hours, or Indeed a little more than an 
Hour before the Hops were picked, they 
yould wither and lofe a good deal of 
their Perfection. 

All Hops fliould, if it were pofliblc^ 
be laid upon the Kiln as Ibon as they 
arc gathered, for they dry much bcrrer. 

Such as gather rhcir Hops about a Floor 
fiiould do ii with all the Speed imagina- 
ble, {tripping them into Baskets prcpat'd 
for tliem i and lo likcwife thofc that ga- 
ther 
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iiM'thehi upon a Frame fliould be as 
{^cedy as pofliblc at their Work. 

However it often happens by Haftc, that 
the fmaller Leaves of the Plant mingle 
with the Hops. At the Time of dripping, 
thcfe Leaves are of good Vcrtue, and 
were alone Ibid in Flanders, /^nno 1 566. 
for twenty fix Shillings and eight Pence 
a Hundred, no one Hop being mingled 
with them. 

Thofe who ufe a Floor for drying 
(hould at leaft have it clean fwcpc twice 
every Day. 

If the Weather is inclined to be wct» 
you may carry your Hops into the Houfc 
in Blankets, and there accomplifh your 
picking Work J for the leaft Wet will 
damage them. Ufe no Linen in tTiis 
Cafe, but fuch as you do not value, for 
the Hops will ftain it fo much as never 
to be wafhed out. 

If your Poles be knorted, fo that you 
cannot eafiiy ftrip the Hop-ftalks from 
them, then you will be obliged to pull 
up the Poles by main Force before the 
Hops are gathered. ^ 

N 2 The 
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The Manner of gathering the^ipps^ 
fromthefe Poles is to lay the Poles upoa^ 
3 Couple of fotlced Staltcs drove into 
the Ground, remembring to difpatch the, 
gathering of your Hops as faft as poflible. 

By all Means gather the Hops as foon 
as you can after they are cut from 
the Hills; for the Delay of that Work 
will occafion the Hop to flied its .Seed, 
■wherein confifts a great Share of its Vcr- 
tue. 

When your Hops are gathered, as foon 
as you have Leifurc, take up your Poles, 
piling them that are found, as we have 
already mentioned in the Article of Poles, 
and appoint tbofe Poles that arc broken 
for the Fire, as well as rhc Hop-Haulm, 
which may fcrve for Brewing or fuch 
JVorks. 

I am of the Opinion with a curious 
Kentijh Gentleman, that if we were tq 
prepare and order the Hop-binds as wc 
do Hemp they would make cxcclleni 
Cordage. 

. And now wc may properly fay, that 
wc fcavc done with the Hop-Gatden 'till 
>dl" the 
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^e March following, except you will 

^n the Wiptet Seafon bring in Manure 

towards the flrengtliening of the Hills, 

pt will give thcAlkys aWinter's Plowing. 

Some have advifed to cover the Hills 
with Dung, but 1 choofe to dircft the bar. 
ing of the Roots, by opening of the 
Top of the Hill, which is moft general- 
ly praftifcd to prevent the tooearly fpring- 
ing of the Hops, which will hinder 
their being blaftcd. 

By all Means avoid new Horfc-dung,' 
andufe no Sort of Dung at all but what 
is rotted and reduced to Earth. 

When in March you return to your 
Garden, you muft expcd to find it ia 
feme Mcafurc over-grown with Weeds, 
except you have prevented that by a 
Winter Tillage ; however it fliould then 
be plow'd or dug in the Alleys, to render 
the Earth more fine againft the Time wc 
{hall have Occalion to ufe it in repairing 
our Hills. 
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Article XI5t. 

OfDrjing pf Heps. And fafi of j 
Kibi. 

IN fomc Places they build Houfes o^ 
Sheds ac the Corner of their Hop- 
Cardens, divided inco thiee Chambers. 

The middle or principal Room is the 
Kiln i one Room to receive your green 
Hops from the Pullers, and die third to 
leceivc the Hops when they arc drycd 
or kilned. 

- To give fomc Defcription of t]ie Kiln 
will be neceflary, although every one al- 
nioft knows the Struaure of it : For a 
Work of this Kind is not altogether for 
the Ufc of the Learned already in that 
Way, but to aOift thofc who are unac- 
quainted with the prodigious Improve- 
ment the Hop may make upon every 
Sort of Soil, whether it be barren or of 
low Price, or rackt up to the higheftjj 
?,<nt to the farmer. 

A good Malt-Kiln may fervc to At\ 
them upon> provided we ufe Charco 
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' for that Furpofc j foi there {hoiUd no . 

Smoafc come at them. 

Some build Kilns on purpofc;,,thc I^,, 
nography is of this Kind, inihcfollpy- 
iifg Figure, which explains, itfci£, J ^.j ..^^ 




When we lay the Hops to dry upon 
the Klin they ought to be at leaft fix 
Idchcs thick <Jver the hair Cloth, or as 
fomc do, if the Kiln is gently made, one' 
may venture them eight Inches, 

I Tcckon about eight Hours, ot ten 
at moft, will dry a Kiln of Hops j and- 
it is commonly praftifed where the moft 
skilful Artirtis are imployed, ro lay them 
fmooth with a Rake or luch like Inftru- 
ment, at their firft laying on, that they 
mzy cl'y cqu^y ; foi every Thing that 
' villi i,j:ji (f.:jaT nut: vi ;:r^, J uv^ 'jz-jx^J 
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requires this manner of drying, were ! 
to lay unequally in its height, would roaft* 
more ia one Part thin in another. 

■ On the Sides wc muft Hkewifc take 
care to beat them up, to prevent their 
fcattciing. 

The Fires ufed for this Purpofe fhould 1 1 
be gentle and moderate, and pref^^j^j^'if 1 j 
pofliblc a conflant Heati. " imp " ll 

There is I think a very' certain; Way t] 
of judging in any of thcfe Affairs,' 'of ^ikc , , 
Degrees of Heat, by the Thermpmetcr^'i 
which Is fo well rcgutaied by Mtryohr^ 
Fowlfr, nx.t\iz Rstyal-jExcbangei becaufc 
as his InilcLiments of that Kind ^ec $11, 
agrccablq and conformable to one ano- 
ther, fo tiicy all moye ftriftly (or as one 
may fay) act agreeable to one another ; 
thus much concerning the Nicety of the 
Kilo, aud drying of Hops. 

Byway of Memorandum it is oblecv'd 
by ODc of 'Ciy Authpn, that when you 
turn them while they fweat, they wili 
burn and grow difcoulourM. 

To prcycQt whif±L k^ep. the Fire low 

ttelbrc you begin to tacn them, and then 

1 rcfxclh 
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rcfrefh the Bre again^ that it may more 
immediately dry the Parts which at firft 
ky uppcrmc^^ and expel their Moif- 
turc. 

When you ftir the Hops upon the 
Kiln after they have been turn'd, and 
find them to crackle and leap a little, 
as they will do upon the burfting of the 
Seeds^ it is time to take them off. 
. After this iay them in the Room de- 
fcrib'd in the former Pigure, keeping them 
clofe from the Air to prevent their 
fermentation, or as the Hop-planters 
tell us, till they have loft their Fire, and 
are inclinable to give, (as they call it) 
and if they feel moift to the Hand, 
when you put it into the Heaps, they 
are fit to bag. 

An old Author tells us, thatfome have 
pradifed the drying of Hops by laying 
them two Foot thick upon the Kiln, 
but it is impoffibJc to dry them fo e- 
qually if we follow that Method, as if 
we dry according to the above Method. 

He further adds, that he has known 
fomc that have only laid their Hops 

O in 
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in a by Room or Garret, without ufing 
any Fire, but this is very contrary to 
Rcafon, for they will certainly fweat or 
ferment fooner or later, according to 
the Difpofition of the Weather they 
were gathered in. 

Hops when dry'd this Way can never 
be fit for packing 5 for if the Seafon 
of gathering proves wet, the Hops 
will require a long Time for drying, 
even by Fire upon a Kiln. 

It is remarkable that Hops dry'd in the 
Sun lofe their Richne(s of Flavour, as 
ail other Herbs do that are dry'd that 
Way. 

Some ufc Hops without drying ia 
Brewing, even green as they are gar 
thered, but by good Fortune there arc 
very few who are fo wife and fond of 
this Opinion, That the Fire exhales 
the fine Parts of the Hops $ but where 
fuch arc ufed, one ought to have at leaft 
half as many Hops of the undried Sort 
as of the others. 

I fhould have been more particular, 
concerning the building of the Hop-Kiln> 

but 
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but there ar* fo many of them to be 
fcen about Canterbury and Famham^ 
that every one may be eafily fatisfied of 
their Strufture. 



Article XX. 

Of bagging or facking of Hops for the 

Market. 

IT would be almoft impertinent to 
prefcribe any Rules for the making 
of Hop-Sacks, but feeing among my Pa- 
pers that there has not always been the 
fame Method ufed, neither in the Con- 
trivance of the Sacks nor the filling of 
the Hops 5 I fhall only fet down what 
relates to the Way now in Ufe, which 
I cannot do better than by following the 
Diredions of an eminent Hop-Merchant 
in Southwark. 

He tells me that a Bag of Hops will 
generally contain about two hundred 
Weight, or two hundred and a Quar- 
ter. 

O z Thefc 
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Thcfc Bags or Sacks being made of 
three Quarters wide Cloth, aad three 
Breadths wide, being about eleven Foot 
and a half long, will go near to hold 
the Quantity I fpcak of. 

It is the Cuftom now a Days to have 
Samples of Hops in the Corners of every 
Bag ; and thofe Corners at the Bottom 
muft be firft fill'd and ty'd up. 

The Manner of filling Hops, is to 
ftretch or keep open the Top of the 
Bag, by Means of a large Hoop, wide 
enough to admit a Man's going into the 
Bag. 

When we bag our Hops, we muft 
faften the Top of the Bag to a Hole 
made in fome upper Floor, where the 
bottom of the Bag may liang clear from 
any Interruption, a Foot at leaft free 
from the Floor below it. 

Then fling in two or three Buflicis 
of Hops, and let the Man go in to tread 
them till they ly clofc, with fuch Shoes 
as have no Heels. 

Add then two or Ithrec Bufhels of 
Hops, and let them be trod as they 

were 
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were before, continuing the fame Work 
till the Bag is full, then few it up, ob- 
Icrving at the fame time to put fome 
Hops in the Corners, as you have done 
at the Bottom. 

One of my Memorandumiftsobfcrvcs 
in a merry Way, that there is an old 
Proverb which informs him, that therf 
is much Faljhood in packings but he de- 
clares himfcJf unskilful in that Art, and 
does us the Favour to tell us, that if he 
were otherwifc, he would be loth to 
teach fuch DoiSrine ; his Rcafons foi 
ufing this Proverb in this Place, accord- 
ing to his own Words, arc 

That to avoid fuch Deceit, and to make 
the more pcrfcft and better Choice, it 
is ufual and lawful in mod: Places where 
Hops arc fold, to cut the Sack that you 
defign to purchafe, in feven ot eight 
Places, and to fearch at each Place whe- 
ther the Hops be of an equal Goodnefs, 

I find by what immediately follows 
in his Obfervations, that he very well 
undeiftood what he was about ; for he 
contiQucs } 

Such 
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Such Places of the Bags as you (hall 
feel fofter than the reft, you fhould efpc- 
cially cut^ where perhaps you will find 
Hops of a different Kind^ either older 
or worfe than the Sample. 

From fuch Doftrine I fuppofe it is, 
or from a Jealoufy like this, that Mer- 
chants fuffer fo much at the Cuftom 
Houfe; fometimcs one may do Damage 
tp the Owners of the Goods, and by 
chance meet with a Deceit, when if all 
Men were honcft, there would be no 
Occafion to be fo fcrupulous. 

But to return to my Subjcft con- 
cerning the keeping of Hops, when they 
are bag'd, let them be plac'd in fome 
dry Room, or Gamier, or Grange, for 
wet or moift Air is dcftruftive to the 
Hop 5 notwiiiiflanding when we ufe them 
in brewing, it is not always that we can 
draw from them their Excellence in the 
Ale or firft Liquor. 
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Article XXI. 

Particular Obfervatims concerning th 

Hop. 

^"nr^IS Tcmark'd, that the watering; 

M of the Hop-Gardcn may be fav'd 
by frequent dreiling^ and making the 
Hills large. 

In others of my Papers, I find that to 
flea the Poles is not worth our Trouble, 
for it will expend more Time than ic 
is worthy and avail little to the Pur- 
pofe. 

Some choofc to burn the lower end 
of the Poles, to make them laft the long- 
er between wet and dry 5 but my Au- 
thor direfts only to burn the ends of Wil* 
low or Alder Poles, to keep them from 
growing, which they will be apt to do 
if there is the leaft Part of their Bark 
near the Ground, or have any Life ia 
them. 

The fame tells me^ that it is of lit- 
4 tie 
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tic VCc to weed the Hills by the HandiH 



they 



: ftowct'd 



feeded, 
1 Weeds 



when 1 
becaufc i 
will be bury'd. 

It lemains only now to mention, thac 
the Affairs of Hops is conftdeiablc to the 
State of Great-Britain, as they pay a 
large Excifc, and have proper Officers 
fent down to the feveral Countries where 
they grow, and are proporcd for Sale 
at the gathering time, to collet the Du- 
ty ttpoD them i fo that no one who plants 
Hops mud cxped to efcape from the Law 
that raifes Money upon the Hop, no 
more than upon tKc Malt ; fot both are 
fubjefl: to a certain Payment by ASt of 
Parliament, befides the Land Tax, ^c. 

But tl^c £xcife-Ofiice may inform any 
one who fcts up a Hop-Gatdcn, of the 
Duty they are to pay, which is a Trifle, 
coniidering what the Profit of every Hop- 
Gaidcn will be. 
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ACCOUNT OP LORD ROKKBy. 



t three IiDodred pick-axes, two hundred spades and ehoveU, 
twenty-five ladders, and two hundred and forty razors. 



^Account of the Life and Eccentric Habits oftltelate 

Matthew Robinson, Lord Rokeby. 

iWitk a Portrait.) 
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J. HE extraordinary subject of this memoir was bora 
about the year 1712, near Hythe in Kent. Hjb father 
Sir Septimus Robinson, was gentleman uaber to George 
II. He sent his son at the usual age to Westminster 
School, from which seminary he, in due time, removed 
■•to Trinity College, Cambridge. Here he remained seve- 
Ijul years, applying to his studies with diligence, and ac- 
quitting himself with ability. As a proof of his progress, 
he was elected to a fellowship, which he retained till his 
death. The taste which he acquired for literature in his 
early years, never forsook him; hia library was large and 
well-chosen, and he could refer to the contents of its 
volumes with wonderful facilily. 

Having completed his education, Mr. Hobinson went 
to Aix la Chapelle, a place distiuguished for its baths, 
and at that time the resort of people of fashion for all 
nations. Here be passed a considerable time, indulging 
himself in every species of gaiety. 

On the death of his father in 1754, he succeeded to 
his estate in East Kent, and lived at his mansion there in 
all the easy affluence, hospitality, and splendour, which 
characterized the old English gentry. During the winter 
a portion of his time was spent in the capital, and he was 
accustomed to pass a part of the summer at Sandgate Cas- 
tle, where he conld enjoy sea-bathing, to which he was 
much addicted, in great perfection. 
^ In consequence of his vicinity to Canterbury, and a 
^Hhmily connection with that place, he had many oppor- 
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tUnitieti of cultivating an intimacy with its principal ia- 
habttatita, Wlio; charmed with the integrity, abilily and 
independent principles he manifested, chose him to re- 
present them in Parliament. A better choice the electors 
couM not have made : be contiQued for a long Beriea 
of years most faithfully to discharge all the important 
duties annexed to his situation. During the American 
war, he reraonetraied with peculiar enei^y against the 
measures pursued by the mother-country. Not content 
with opposing administration in the seoale, he likewise 
exerted the powers of his pen, and produced a pamphlet 
on the subject, pregnant with sound sense,'manly argument, 
and liberal sentiment. 

About the conclusion of that unhappy conflict, Mr. 
Robinson resigned his parliamentary duties. His bodily 
infirmities probably contributed to this step. He had 
from his youth been subject to much severe illness, and 
his hearing and sight were considerably affected. Im- 
pressed with the sense of the impropriety of any longer 
occupying a seat in Parliament, when he could neither 
discharge its duties with fidelity to his constituents, nor 
with satisfaction to himself, be addressed a letter to the 
Inhabitaats of Canterbury, in which he took an affec- 
tionate leave of them ; and he is reported to have said to 
one of the principal citizens, "that they ought to choose 
as his successor, a younger and more vigorous man; one 
who had eyes to see, ears to hear, and lungs to oppose the 
tricks of future ministers." 

From this period he led the life of a private geutle- 
nian, and indulged himself in the gratification of those 
eccentric wbims for which he was afterwards so distin- 
guished. He constantly resided at his seat at Mount- 
Morria, where he lived without ostentation, and without 
TneannesB. He planted, improved, and embellished. 
His house was open to respectable strangers, and he 
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Iras much vie'ited on account of the singularity of hiB 
Wanners, and the slirewdness of hia remarks. He waB a 
great friend to agriculture, and in him hia tenants found 
a most excellent landlord. As to himself, he banished 
deer from his park as an unprofitable luxury, and sup- 
plied its place with black cattle and sheep, of nhich 
great numbers were always to be seen in his domain. 
For his oddities, those visitors who knew him well, made 
a due allowance, but !n strangers who saw him for the 
first time, the uncouth appearance of his person, and the 
singularity of bis manners never failed to escite uncommon 
sensations. 

It was probably about this time that Mr. Robinson 
first permitted his beard to grow. Beards were once con- 
sidered as marks of respectability, particularly among 
^^4fae ancients. With regard to this article, however, 
^^feepinion is now reversed, and it is, at least regarded as an 
^^nndubitable token of eccentricity. Why it was adopted by 
his Lordship is not known ; reasons for such a conduct 
are not easily discovered ; it bids defiance to conjecture, 
and baffles all sagacity. So much is certain, that he was 
for many years remarkable for this appendage, whoae 
length, for it reached nearly to his waist, proclaimed it of 

■iio recent date. 
I Imagining that sea-bathing was good for a disease of 
4he intestines with which he was aiSicted, he erected a 
little but on the beach at Hythe, about three miles from 
his own house, to enjoy the advantages resulting from it. 
In this medicine, it is, however, probable, that he in- 
dulged to excess, as be frequently remained in the water 
until he fainted. To this place he was accustomed to 
Tvalk, and was generally accompanied in his excursions 
^^U>y a carriage, and a favonrite servant, who got up behind 
^^^irhen he was tired. Mr. Robinson, with his hat under 
^^K bis arm, proceeded slowly on foot towards Hythe, and 
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if it happened to rain, he would make hie attendants get 
into the carriage, observing, "that they were gaadily 
dressed, and not innred to wet, and might therefore 
spoil their clothes, and occasion an illness." He after- 
wards constructed a hath contignous to his bouse, which 
was so contrived as to be rendered tepid by the rays of 
the sun only. The frequency of his ahlulions was asto- 
nishing ; his constitution was at length accustomed to the 
practice, and was materially improved by these repeated 
purifications, 

A gentleman, who happened a few years since to be id 
the neighbourhood of Mountmorris, resolved to procure a 
sight of this estraordiiiary character, who bad then ac- 
ceded to the title of Lord Rokeby. On my way, says be, 
at the summit of the hill above Hythe, which affords 
a most delightful prospect, I perceived a fountain of pure 
water, over-running a bason which had been placed for 
it by bis lordship. I was informed that there were 
many such on the same road, and that be was accus- 
tomed to heslow a few half crown pieces, plenty of 
which he always kept in a loose side-pocket, on any 
water-drinkers he might happen to find partaking of his 
favourite beverage, which he never failed to recommend 
with peculiar force and persuasion. On my approach, I 
stopped some time lo examine the mansion. It is a good 
plain gentleman's seat; the grounds were abundantly 
stocked with black cattle, and I could perceive a horse 
or two on the steps of the principal entrance. After the 
necessary enquiries, I was conducted hy a servant to a 
little grove, on entering which, a building with a glass 
covering, that at first sight appeared to be a green-house 
presented itself. The man who accompanied me opened 
a little wicket, and on looking in, 1 perceived imme- 
diately under the glass, a bath with a current of water, 
supplied from a pond behind. On approaching the door. 
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two haadBome spaniels trilh long ears, apparently of 
King Charles's breed, advanced, and like faithful guar- 
dians, denied as access, till soothed by the well known 
accents of the domeslic. We then proceeded, and 
gently passing along a wooden floor, saw his lordship 
stretched on bis face at the farther end. He had just 
come out of the water, and was dressed la an old blue 
woollen coat, and pantaloons of the same colour. The 
upper part of his head was bald, but the hair on his chin, 
which could not be concealed even by the posture be bad 
assumed, made its appearance between his arms on each 
side, I immediately retired, and waited at a little dis- 
tance until he awoke ; when rising, he opened the door, 
darted through the thicket, accompanied by his dogs, 
and made directly for the house, while some workmen 
employed in cutting timber, and whose tongues only I had 
heard before, now made the woods reBound again with 
their axes. 

There was likewise certain oddities discoverable in 
bis dress, which was always plain, and even mean ; nor 
can it be denied, that the hair with which the lower 
part of bis face was so well furnished, gave something 
of a squalid appearance to his whole person. His man- 
ners approached to a primitive simplicity, and though 
perfectly polite, he seemed, in every thing, to study 
singularity. He spoke and acted in a manner peculiar 
to himself, at the same time treating those around him 
with frankness and liberality. His diet consisted chiefly 
of beef-tea: wine, and spirituous liquors he held in ab- 
horrence. He, indeed, discouraged the consumption of 
exotics of every description, from an idea that the pro- 
ductions of our own island were competent to the sup- 
port of its inhabitants. Beef over which boiling water 
had been poured, and eaten ofi* a wooden platter, was a i 
tiivourite dish, on which he frequently regaled. He 

would , 
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woald not touch tea or coffee ; for engar besubetituted 
honey, as be always cberislied a strong attachment to 
sweet things. He abhorred fire, and delighted much in 
the enjovinent of the air, without any other canopy than 
the Heavens, and in winter his windows were generally 
open. In bis youtli he was much attached to the fairses, 
and even in bis old age, be is said to have been a great 
admirer of female beauty. 

The manner in which be conducted, for it cannot with 
propriety be said, cultivated bis paternal estate, wu 
another singular trait in the character of his lordahij 
The woods and parks with which his mansion were 
rounded, were left to vegetate in wild luxuiiancy- 
ture was not, in any respect, checked by art, and the 
animals of every class were left in the same stale of per- 
fect freedom, and were seen bounding through bis pas- 
tures with uncommon spirit and energy. His singula- 
rities cauEed many ridiculous stories to be circulated con- 
cerning him, and among others that he would not suffer 
any of bis tenants to sow barley, because that grain 
might be converted inlo malt, which would pay a tax, 
and ihufl assist in carrying on a war which he conceived 
to be unjust. This alluded to the late war with France; 
how far it might be true we know not, butitiieenis to 
savor of that consistency which he so strictly maiolained 
in other particulars. 

It was not till the lOtb of October 1794, that the sub- 
ject of this memoir succeeded to the title of Lord Roke- 
by, on the death of his uncle Richard Robinsi^n, arch- 
bishop of Armagh, and primate of Ireland. This acces- 
sion of hononrj however, produced no alteration in his 
sentiments or mode of life ; he contiuued to bu the same 
plain, honest man, a character on which be justly prided 
himself. With respect to politics, his conduct through 
life was eminently consistent : it was principles, and 
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At the general election in 1796, he crossed the country 
to Lenham, snd otoppitig at the Chequers Inn, ha wm 
there BurroH III] ijil by the coaiKry jjt'oplu from all the ad- 
jacent parts, who took him for a Turk. From that place 
be proceedetl to the poD-booth, and gave his vote for bis 
old friend Filmer Hoiieywood. 

Prince William of Gloucester soon afterwards passing 
througti Canterbury, conceived a great inclination to pay 
bis lordship a visit, which being mentioned at Mount' 
morrla. Lord Rokeby very politely sent the prince an 
invitation to dinner. On this occasion he presided at a 
plentiful board, and evinced all the hospitality of an old 
English baron. Three courses were served up in a splen- 
did style lo bis royal highness and his suite, and the re- 
past concluded with a variety of e^ccellent wines, and in 
particular Tokay, which had been in the cellar half a cen- 
tury. 

At an age when most men think only of themselves, 
Lord Rokeby proved that he was not inattentive to what 
he considered the dearest interests of his country. Id 
1797 he published an escellent pamphlet, entitled, "An 
Address to the county of Kent, on their petition for re- 
moving from the councils of his Majesty bis present minis- 
ters, and for adopting proper means to procure a speedy 
and a happy peace; together with a postscript concern- 
ing the treaty between tiie Emperor of Germany, and 
France, and concerning our domestic situation in time lo 
eome," His reply to a letter addressed to him by Lord 
Castlereagh, was likewise a production that would have 
done honour to a man who had not passed bis grand cli- 
macteric. 

The family of Lord Rokeby has, indeed, been distin- 
guished for a literary turn. It was a relative of his who 
wrote the celebrated treatise on gavel-kind. His eldest 
sister, the late Mrs. Montague, successfully defended the 
memory and genius of Sbakspeare against Voltaire ; the 
Eccfntric, No. IX. 3 d younger 
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younger, Mrs. Scott, wlio died ia 1795, wrote aeveral 
novels, some of which obtained considerable repntation ; 
and his nephew, Matthew Montague, is not wholly 
known to the world of letters. 

Independent of his beard, Lord Rokeby was 
tainly a very singular character. He lived a considerable 
portion of his life in water tempered by the rays of the 
sun, and travelled on foot at an age when people of his 
rank and fortune always indulge in a carriage. In the 
midst of a luxurious age be was abstemious both in eating 
and drinking, and attained to great longevity, without 
having recourse to the aid of medicine, and indeed with 
an ntter contempt for the practitioners of phyeic. This he 
carried to such a length, that it is related, when a pa- 
roxysm was expected to come on, his lordabip told his ne- 
phew ihiit if he staid be was welcome ; but if, out of a false 
humaniiy, be should call in medical assistance, and it 
should accidentally happen that be was not killed by the 
doctor, he hoped be should have sufficient use of his hands 
and senses left to make a new will and to disinherit him. 

With all his eccentric! lies, however, Lord Rokeby pos- 
sessed virtues by which his defects were abundantly over- 
balanced, and among these not the least distinguished 
trait of excellence, was bis ardent and unabated love of 
freedom. Inimical to measures which, in bis opinion, en- 
croached on the liberties of mankind, he never ceased to 
raise bis voice against every species of oppression. Inde- 
pendent in his own views and manners, he spoke bis mind 
freely on all occasions, and thus drew even from his ene- 
mies expressions of admiration. Intent on the ditfusicHb 
of happiness, he uniformly studied, though in his own 
culiar manner, the welfare and prosperity of his counti 

This truly patriotic and venerable nobleman expired' 
his seat in Kent, in the month of December 1800, in 
86th year of his age. 
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iPREFACE* 



IThese attempts at poetry origiDated in the call , 
of friendship, and a desire to ascertain whethei* 
I could write lines in blank verse, above a mere 
common scribbler. If, in the opinion of friends, 
the issue Vi^as favorable, it was my intention to 
endeavour to produce something ikorensynlar 
and deserving of their encouragement. These 
first efforts were kindly received. But more 
important concerns, and deep personal and 
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relatire afflictions^ forced me to lay aside my 
intention. To gratify Various, who, haying felt 
some pleasure in reading the pieces, were de-« 
sirous of their being published, I have, after 
hesitating two years, adventured to appear before 
the public. Though destitute of superior poe- 
tical abilities, I hopis the kind, the useful, and 
liberal critics, for such there are, may lift up the 
light of their coubtenance on me ; or at most^ 
after shaking the rod at the poor delinquent, bid 

a ■ • 

• - I . . 

him go in peace and sin no more. 
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THE RECOLLECTION, 



Oh source of good ! my everlasting all ! 
Fain would my song in grateful verse record 
To me, thy bounteous grace — thy love imnienseJ 
O thou Almighty Lord, by thee upheld, 
Thus far to Zion^s sacred heights Vm comq, 
The wonder of myself — .the care of God. 
With garments rolPd in blood, and mighty arm, 
The conq'ror gaias the field and grasps the spoil ; 
Not so with me, I less than ndthing am, 
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Yet rise triiHB])l»ant o'er the hosts of bell. ^M 
Attendant angels round the saints encamp, < 
(The mnsoni'd saints tn Jeau's smile that live) 
Too wise to err — too-kiQd-ne<rlect to know; 
In prowess next to God, unfoil'd they stand, 
Nor suffer'd e'er their charge, by hell opposed 
To fall beneath the stroke ofSalau'srage : 
The vict'ry not uncertain but secure, 
Unless th' Almighty from his throne be burl'd, 
The self-existent God annihilated., 
Shout, O yeheav'ns, letearth with tf ium^hariagi,. 
The eause is just, redeeming love's the Ibeme ij . 
Let Angeis round the throue their bat:p3-attH#fi t 
And praise, in sacred song, Iiisaacred^iracevHin" 
My soul, with grateful jpy, the theme expl«rfWit' 
And all enraptur'dig.lory iii'the cros«, 
Bow at the feet cifi thy redeeffiing.God, 
And let tlMflue^.^va^^.p^ffiff ,heil93t4fl ^m* < 
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What voice is this ? I hear th' Eternal speak t 
My sou!, be fillV! with reverential love I 
He sjieuks, not in ihe thunders of his law 
Arraj'd in dread habihments of wrath; 
Fear not, thou worm of earth, for God is thine. 
Thy helper is th' all-glorious Lord of hosts; 
What though thy foes with daring front appear, 
And rise, like mountains tall invading heaven, 
Yet soon the daring foe shall see, shall feel, 
A wornii upheld by my omnipotence, . .]■■ 

Shall mountains thrash, andbeatthosemouDtaini 

small, 
The hills shall flee Ijke chaff before the wind, 
Th' opposer's schemes I'll blast — the saints shall 

siog 
The tend'reat mercy of their tender God, 
While they enraptur'd see themselves secure 
Beneath the covering wings of deity. 



ft 
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Trtif fLftCOlKeCTION. 



Hieerlnfi' li'iith's, more welcome to my soul 
Than wi^h'd-fop haven to the tempest-toat, — 
Expressivfe sifetiee come, the subject muse. 
The azure Vaulted sky — th'expanse of heaTeil,ii 
Adonl'd with glitt'ringorba of orient gold, 
Shall As A \t'oro-oiit vest aside be thrown. 
Thecumb'rona mountains tow'ringtothe skies, 
Which oft the tpaveiler'a heart impressed with 

dre&d, 

Shall flee, lit!e bird on wirtg, wfted time shall end 
Bat hxpfffy, hfl^Jjy ti*oth ! nratchless love, 
Amid the wreck of nature, God is mine ! 
Mid flamit^g- worlds; f view a smiling Qod ! 

1 bcfej- him kiihaiy oWn my worthless name, 
And lo ! he stoops to raise me to his thrOtte ! 




Til E rage of hell may lash the sounding- shore ; 
The echo pierce thy soul with inward woe ; 
But hoist Ihy sail, nor fear the threat'ning- storm, 
All-gracious heaven thy bai-k will safely ateer, 
Yes, safely steer through life's tempesl'ous sea. 
The fiercest gale, as well as gentlest breeze, 
" Js fraught with love ; and bears on certaiu wiugs 
Thy shatter'd bark to heav'ns eternal port. 
There on the wish'd-for shore, 1 see thee laud. 
Swift on the wings of love approach a band 
Of kindred spirits ; each with open arms 
Now hails, in port, the wealher-bealeh sOuI, 
And grateful sings to notes harmonious, '' 
Another sinner'slanded safely boiae: 
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I hear the vaulted arch of heav'n resound, 
"Welcome to endles bliss, thou heir of God ; 
All hail, thon purchase of Immanuers blood ; 
No more thy breast shall heave the heavy sigh, 
Put swell with fulness of immortal luve, 
A love which springs from gratitude its soui 
Which angel potes with purest joy inspire. 
The briny tear shall stain thy cheek no morcj 
Eternal smiles are on thy brow enthroo'd, 
' The index not of soul deceiving peace, 
' yhich strikes and fascinates like serpent's eye 
O no ; but certain sign of truest bliss, 
Fann'd by the wing of everlasting love, 
V loto the cloudless blaze of raptur'd song. 
' O blis^crQWD'd soul ! with thee the din of warj 
The clatih of arms — the shock of fiercest foe, 
The troubled mind with thee issooth'd to rest). 
Each memy. 1 see beneath thy feet, -^^taM 
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THE SPIRITUAL MARINER S SAFETY. 



Thyself a victor, through thy conquVing head. 
The blessing's thine — the crown of honor God's. 



• t 






■ t ■ .. 
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After this, I beheld, and lo, ft great multitude|, which no maa 
fould number, of all nations, an4 kindreds, and people, and tongues, 
stood before the throne, and before; the LAmb, clothed with white robes, 
and palms in their hands ; 

10 And cried with a loud voice, saying. Salvation to onr God 
which sitteth upon the throne, ^d unto the Larabr 

11 And all the angels stood round about the throiie, and aboui 
the elders, and the four beasts, and fell before the throne on their fao^ 
and worshipped God, 



«j - 



IS Saying, Amen: Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanks- 
givingy and honor, and power, and might, be unto our God for ever 
and ever. Amen. 

13 And one of the elders answered, saying unto me, Wh«t are these 
^hichare arrayed in white robes ? and whence came they? 

14 And I said nnto him, Sir, thou knowest. And l|e said to me, 
lliese are they which came out of great tribulation, and have wa8he4 
fhar robes, and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 

15 Therefore are they before the throne of God, and serve h|m day 
and night in his temple : and he that sitteth on the throne shall 
dwell among them. 



16 They shall hunger no more; neither thirat any aiorej ncitkf 
•hall the son light on thenii nmr any heat. 




IT For Ih? Lf,Tab, Hht^h is ii^ the midst of rhe tbi-oA, An MA 
Ihrm, and sboll lead tbcm nolo living rnunluini uf watera : and norl 

Rlifill ni|)c nutaj all leurs fi'Om their eyes. 
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On the foregoing V«rses. 



I Von golden orbs in heav'ns expanse behold • 
I Now mark tbe grains which botind the raging 
IT sea. 

And view the peaHj" drops of morning dew, 
Such is Ihe multitude, nhom no man numbers 
From Afric's burning suns and polar snows. 
Including every nation, ev'ry tongue: 
The letter'd Greek, th6 Scythian, bortd tHWt ft«| 
Th6 scientific Aiid tfi^ unfufiif'deye. 
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Before the throne of deity, tbej stand 
In white^ unsullied, aid ihh falling i^now ; 

« 

With joy extatic each displays the palm 

Of peace eternal^ lasting as the hills. 

Firm as the throne — fix'das the mind of God^ 

As when the billows lash the rocky shore, 
Or peals of thunder shake the deep profound^ 
So meets mine ear, th* enraptured sonflr V heaven j 
Triumphal yict'ry and illustrious praise, 
Of great Messiah and his wondVous love. 

And thou of goodness infinite, the source!, 
Fromi whom the strtem of life iiDmorta] flows^ 
To thee in strains harmonious flows the tide ' 
Of aH-enraptur*d, sacred^ endless s6ng, 

Smlvatiow to. our God» who sits eathron^d : ' 
And to th^ incamatd Xoin(^ whose blood omit! 
shed. 
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A PAKAPHRASB, &C. ^^ 


Re-sfaeallis the sword of an offended God, 


1 


Well pleas'd, he smiles, in whom the fuUn^sa ^| 


dwells, 


'( 


To see contrition, sooth'd by mercy mild ; 


ji 


And crown'd with all the royalties of grace 


1. 


The curtains of a future world undrawn, 




Herself entitl'd to eternal life. 


>( 


Amgels, those morning stars irradiate. 


r 


Frimitial aoiist, the offspring of a Giod, 


I 


Who rise the higbest in creation's scale 




Their harps attune, they sweep the aounc 


i«g 


lyre, 


.'. 


And swell the rising triumph'^ of the sky— 


; »" 


A God, a God, and Jesus is the thene. 


iir 


Angela the just amen responsive sound. 




To notes of praise, fVom myriads untold ; 


' 


These catch the flre, and echo back the son^, ^ H 
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Of ransom'd millions, brought from ev'ry land, 
Whobought by blood, stand nearest to the throne 
Within the circle deep by atigeU form'd ; 
In office high, and high in acts of love, 
As ministers of God, to Zion dear. 



i 

me, 

1 



Nob they alone, for lo, the mystic yburj 
In whom the page of inspiration blends ; 
ThemeeA, tbe^rm, iht prudent, irwM sublime, 
Encompass'd prostrate bow before the throne;. 
And join the Elders, in their homage due ; ij 
To him whose glory all-reflected shines — 
Now shines, from them to its primeval soorce : 
They happy to receive— more glad retuni, 
Their honors unto him, their God, their all>4 

Blessing to God they cry, who to himsel 
The source of blessing is, and unto us ; 
In every attribute, bis glory shines, 
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Ill iill his works he stands a God coiifest, 
Wiadora consummate marks his great designs; 
From ev'ry breast, let thanks unceasing flow, 
His power we hail — his might, his rule adore: 
Amen-, the sound responsive fills all heav'n — 
And may it soon become the song of all ; 
Yea ! soon shall all resound his mighty praisej' 
lAiid earth appear (he temple of our God. i 

■ TuE rising sun illumes the vale of death ; 
The prisoner bursts his chains and bounds for 

joy; 

A liowl terrific, fills perdition's deep, » 

While heav'n and earth, with hallelujah's ring. 

As when the suq, in his meridian blaze, ,, 
Gilds the dun cottage and tbe mountain top, 
.Throws his full radiance o'er the desert wild, 
tDdimeHs the polar ice, to liquid streams; I 
c2 
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So shaU arise, with healing' in his wings, 
Jesud the sun of righteousness divine ; 
His beams prolific, nurture up the soul, 
'And point the way, lo glory and to God, 

Aa from the eastern sky, the lightnings t 
So fftUs the Prince of demon^i instant falls 
The foe of Gud and mail, iu darkness bomid ; 
He damned others, and himself is damn'd. 

'' Nww reigns Messiah, and the isaintg of <] 
Hail heav'nly love ! revisitant on earth ! 
O more than halcyon days — 'tis paradii*&i-* I ■ 
'3^i 8 paradise rcstortd inviolate; 
The great— ?the highest antepast of heav'n, 
The triie qDintesBence of ^Tierial joys. 

, TiiBifi/f^rtbas to*/o/m,'fiay, who are thoist, 
tn vhite;array^4i itbatstaod tbefoFe tfae <throDe, 
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Add aH^^di^ur'tf; bow before Jthi^ loiifkhi 
The question now return'd-^^itteutieii flxM ; 
lb Wljbnoi thf^angfel 4111^ f ej*jr\l ^ * 

■ ' : < '■»'■,/. 'I i ! ." . ; ; ' ■ : ■ ? ♦ ' • ■ 

Tfl^« are 4b$ usd^i»j who g^pomy 4^tv^ 
trod, 
thc^r pSitii'tfWdkeri w4ste, and Wild, and drter, 

_ ■ 

O'er whom, the adverse winds of hdnr'n liad 

. ho^dV' ■■•■' ■•'• '''■•' •• 

'Gainst wtilia, %e piotrefB of e&rfl^ andli^l Wc>i^ 
leagu'C- '! ■■ ■ ^^' •' ' '■• '=■'■ ■ •''■'• 
Tli^^y^btiB sunless winter, d^dkna Ton^V 
Their day'd ^ sainni'er"s ti6B^-^a*%ivrriiiti^ stin.' * 

A good report tbey gained, then spread their 
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Wa$h'd white Iheir robes \a blood — in Jesus' 

blood, 
And took their stand before (he throne of God. 
Unspotted, undefil'd, each wrinkle smooth'd 
They now outshine the sun's refulgent blaze. 



Before him stand, those raptur'd sons of 
light, 
His praise extol, with new created voice 
Of joyful accJamationis, praising God. 
Exhilarated they repeat his praise, 
Above all names]; and walk in peace of mini 
Perpetual peace — ■fruition of liislove. 



IS 01 
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Thus they await, the high behest of God, 
And serve him night and day with lamps that 

glow, 41 

Fann'd by the breeze from everlasting hilla.'^B 
And fed by smiles, from God's unchanging love. 
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One common centre he, lu earth and heav'n 
Uncircumscrib'd liiraself, including ALL: 
Self-conscious, self-existent, Essence he, 
Alone, eternal, independent, good, 
TJninfliienc'd he from cause, but of himself ; 
He plans a world, and plans it as a God. 
His arm omnipotent, all worlds confess ; 
Though to nihility, they ever tend. 
And onward to confusion rush prepense, 
By that dread arm upheld, this beaut *ous whole 
Presents its order — chaunts the praise of God. 

With eye uncircumscrib'd he -views the 

■whole, 
Preserves the universe ; sits at the helm 
Supreme, and steers the vessel of the world. , 
The floating atom — all the scenes of time, 
The peasant's cottage, and the monarch's 

throne ; 
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The present and the past— *i&t^,a;Q4 thof wprH ; 
Life's shatlows aod the awful deep prafauod— ^ 
He looks, and at a glance, pervades th^ whple^ 

truth immeDse, surpassing human gr^p ! ; 
Angels ^uist fiiil to cast the mighty sum : 
Here words are vain ; and thoughts as cypheip, 

stand; 
Infinity alone can compreliend. - ,'V 

I STANn on hallowM ground ; I mount, I ^oarj^ 
My bosom glows — my thoughts are born in fire^ 

1 sing the grandeur ^ and the grace of God, 
AMd sixiging, fed myself iaunortal bprn ; 
And rising ; long to gain a higher fligtitt 



<: 



O ^9r an a^gePs harp— ^i cherub^s touch — 

• •■■»' . • 

A seraph's ..glow— the high arch-an^el's pow'jti 

-* n • t :■•'■.. ■ ■ • ■ * • ' • * 
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To sound from heav'n to earth the trump of 

God, 
That heav'n and earth, might ring with loud 

acclaim. 

TuE theme is God — a subject, worthy God ; 

He Hves, he reigns, the infinite unknown ; 

i'f 
Above all nations high — they but a drop ; 

Light as the dust of baliaiice — finest du&t ; 

Before him nothing — less than nothing theyj 



'I 
I 

The curtains of the wide expanse, he draws ; ' t 
To him unbounded systems but a span ; 
Within his measuring hand, tlie ocean rolls, 
By him the scales are held, the mountams 
weigh'd ; . r 

The earth a pugil ; and the isles a grain. 
He toills, and from her place, the earth heshakes; 
He speaks, her pillai-s tremble to their haee. 



I •■..Joi'J I'llJ 
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The flying clouds attend his high command ; 
The aun he veils, and seals Jn gloom the stars. 
I Arclurus, Pleiades, Orion — all 
The cuDstetlations bright, obey his mandate : 
The chambers of the south, his praise resound, 
The other hemisphere, proclaims him God 
The heav'n — the heav'n of heav'ns contains him 

not. 
But will he deign on earth to dwell ? behol^^ 
Down from the azure spangled sky he comes 
O peerless flight ! unfathomable grace 
The high and lofty One, bends from his throne ; 
The infinite with finite human dwells. 
Angels astonish'd gaze; they love, they sing 
The earth's become the palace of our God. 
He makes the contrite spirits his abode ; 
With ibem benignant dwells — o'er them be 

spreads 
His fostering wings, to cherish a^d protect. 
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Ji clood ta cover from Ihe scorching sua ; ' « 1 
In barvest heat, himself a dewy cloud ; i 

Cool to refresh, as they o'er buruiug sands i' 
Pursue their way to Zipn and to God. 
Their joys consumuiate rise, while they behold 
Around them drawn, the tokens of his love ; 
And hi«^h comniuuion hold, with mercy mild. 
JVot hunger bitten Ihey, nor faiiit for thirst; 
Into the house of banquet, lo, Ihey come ; 
On living manna feed, and nectar drink, 
Press'd from the clusters of th' immortal vine 
Into salvation's cup, by sacred band. 
Sweet, from the lips of deity proceed ' 

The invitation kind, come, eat, O friends; - 

Beloved, drink ; behold thy God invites. ' 

» 
They hear his voicer— hia soften'd radiance 
see; 
Bis approbation deeply feel imprest ; 
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His looks, are love ; they catch the flame divio 
He darts the all-lransportiog raj, and h, 
The eye of pleasure rolls the brilliant tear 
Adown the cheek of more than seraph joy. 
An atmosphere Ihey breathe of high delight ;*1 
The blessings they by eager faith inspire, 
In gratefal expiration floir to God : 
*Tis iaith that wings tbeir pray'r and wings their 
praise. ■ 

J 

Before the throne, the multitudes appear^^ 
Around it stand the angels, eldei^, saints ; 
But in the midst appears tb' incarnate lamb, 
As newly slain ; at God's right hand enthron'd. 
Eflfulgence of his glory, impress fair 
Of every attribute, august, divine — 
A God — a man — the shepherd, good asgreatl 
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Jehovah's fellow, and his only son : 
Essential union and distinction clear. 

To tend the chosen floch^ his charge and 

In fertile valleys feed^ that chosen flock, 
Securb from hell's remorseless rage. The hills 

They climb, and traverse o*er th' infimor^al 

• • . • . ■ ■• 

plains. 

To living fountains led, they drink their fill \ 

On the fair banks of life, in peace repose ' ' ' 

. p.. - _ ^ ••« 

Beneath the blooming trees of sacred joy, ' * 
RefreshM and solacM by a Saviouir's love. 
Nor dry these fountains up, but* ever flow— ' 
Flow from the throne of God and of the Lani d. 



i , 



•• ^t 






. ^o chilling damps of fe^runnei-vj^J^e^f^ln^jr 
Iff? warning beacoast^n^s, ^o,\fi^;^]^%,',) 
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Mistake and danger now do more are known^i 
HiH arm their buckler, and his eye their ^^uide. 

I Domestic grief, which oft trauafist the heart 
And wrung out blood from ev'rj pore, exists 

not 
}a that thrice blessed world. The tears ma- 
|j ternal 
All — all are dry'd ; nor heaveit a father's breast 
The dismal, hollow rending groan. No more 
Deceives the world by tempting charms, off torn 
The mask, her paint rubb'd off, her toys* 
Her cup intoxicating dash'd ; she's fall'D, 
And fall'n no more to rise. The heavy load 
<Pf anxious cares, which oft bow'd down the 

soul 
Is now thrown off, and ceaseless rest enjoy*lc 
God flieir provider— heav'n their happy bohie. 



4 
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No foul mouth'd slander taints the air so pure. 
Each breath is innocence — *ach wforrf is lovej 
Suspicion's watchful, anger's fiery eye, 
(O wond'rous transformation) now appears 
Tlie lucid fountain — and nuruffl'd lake ; 
From envy freed, the sparkling eye reflects 
A brother's joy. 'Tis there no heart repineii 
Nor aims to draw the separating line. 
They now attract each other and unite ; 
No doubts lock up the heart in black despairj 
Nor shall despondence damp the rising joy, 
No frown from God to harrow up the soul, 
For he, with pleasing look, their path surveys; 
He awes by majesty — he cheers by love : 
O fulness of perfections ! splendor great ! 
Splendor pure — infinite ! the fountain 
Of compassion ! grace inexhaustible ! 
They look with high delight, in reverence, 
Each breast with pure seraphic fervor glows. 
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O death, insatiate death, wbere'snow thyating ? 
XhoQ prejf.'dst on all, and nowartsiraUow^d up. 
Ami thaUi O laurellM grave, thy conquest o'en 
Thy trophies shivered, and thy trumpet burst; 

Quick darts the brightness of the rising sun^ 

, ' • • • • - 

Triumphant o'er the parting clouds he rides^ 

^ ' . . . . - 

Nor stops till he, in noontide glory reigns. 
So darts the ray of truth — a world's illumined 
And joyous hails a blissful, perfect day* 
On God's own base, a superstructure towers : 
Behold the breadth^ and length, and depthy 

• • ■ # ■ 

and heighth 

m 

Of hope's fair fabric ! t attentive gaze !— ^ 
^Tis majesty, tis beauty all divine, 
Combining all that earth and heav'n can give. 
Himself Jehovah gives— could .God give morcf. 
O what a bnght substantial hope is this \ 
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Not like the transient cloud or early dew 
Which pass before the flamiDg orb of day ; 
Not like a waking dream, nor flight insani^ 

But verity-^the verity of Giod. 

■ ■ • ik 

With him^ intentions are. as acts perform'di 
Truth speaks the word->M>ninipoteiice effects ; 
Rise, and with hallekynhs, praise the Lord^ 

- II •• Wit 
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High in fore-knowledge sits the great bu* 
preme; 
Within his mighty hand, he holds the times 
Of all. He, great disposer, works his will, 
All sovVeign, uncontroulM. The hmm'ljr 

hosts, 
The sons of earth, fulfil his high decrees. 
The wavdi uplifted and the sweeping winds. 
Volcanic fires, which dreadful shake the earthi 
And dreadfol shake the soul, hear and obey. 
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Nor acts lie from the moment,' — no impulse 
Sudden excites his mighty arm to act. 
He to himself the one exciting cause, ,.^ 

Uocircumscrib'd his just ^nd gracious will ; y, 
More free his acts than blow the lib'ral winds, 
■Thau sqlar rays, which pierce the gloom of night. 

Within his mind, no thoughts claim pre- 
cedence ; 
I Fresential all his plans, and all his act8i,'i'-f 
The ever varying scenes of fleeting time,''-""'!! 
The past, recorded on ih' historic page; iH" 

The present day, with signs portentous-big i'iV 
The growing wonders of prophetic songiuc u\t 
Which gild the prospect of a future age jv^' ' 'T 
The past, ia present; and the^n^re, nottr/'^'I 
Before him darkness one refulgent blaze, I'l^ 
Oh height, OU depth, Ohlengik, Oh breadth.' 

his plan 
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EtiirtrtdSttpress beaiw. Known unto him '^B 
His works, e^er yet he lighted up the sun, 
Or lofty mountains form'd, and spacious plainij- 
Aod b*dt! the moon her course' in brightnesB 

■ walk; 
Tbo deep f«rtnan to sound by finite lines, ^t^^M 
Too high for strongest intellectual wing. ^J 

Arddhd him move the changing scenes ot 

time*' vi 

Himself their centre tundisturb^d^ W'hatUioiigtt' 
The cloudiavested-giaat— peaUsiuptornt .ilT 
The Alpiae mountains from their base»burKiQ' 
The sun exjtinguish<di and the oceamdry* li T 
YetstaQdeibiftpnrp»9e6x'd, uumow'd. BelKdf 
Intdtbe5]a}i„the doubtful cittt the lotv > .^ oilT 
Appeal ta hmTi'ii andi vrait* dinec4iTe< pBaPiKinlafl 
IftVtou^td (lO ,ft\y>«'i\iio lAu^-^ti ill I ,jA^i-*A iK) 

|IIlI({ Mil 
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Now galber'd round in liighexpeciaHcy, , ", T 
Suapenae in fearful, paiiifuU treubUtig statide^^ 
Hope looks with eag'er eye, yet starts the tear. 
The lot is drawn, but not fortuitous, , , , ., 
Reveals-and echoes back, his sov'rei^n will, . , 

In wisdom vasf; lieworks his great deaigff,' ' 
Themeans, dej^reej the time; the-eod, aretiH^y 
Himself the centre whereon meets the rays '' " 
Of providence, heav'ns high decrees fulfillirig*''* 
MysteriodS, just and wise — intelligence' ■'" 
Has plan'd whate'eroinoipoteoceeffectef.-"'" 

.'-:.'-■ r .--:,-. .|; .IV. ..... .-.,] ,]\.,Ukk 

A God^^U'Wise, at, work witho«ta,pJa^t|Hrj.['^ 
A plaii.eternal, and.uDcbauaaable,, i .;.,;,i „^_ 
Is.Iibel, treason. higii, 'gainst trittb aQd^CioflTf. 
Destroys Jehovah, sets up.chance, to.foiro, 11 
And awayiii^^ff^j^fe o^^mwy^ni^f^, , . ^.,„,;.gVI 
/^niltri'i )<?n r./. .7/u\ t^td Jw yiiolliwi^i lioA 
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Takes from us essence indoitely wise, 
[ A chaos gives and crowns with non-existence^ 

It i# not thine, Oman, ephetneron wornii 
I To doubt, ta question, or arraign thy God. 
Can'stthou sustain creation's weight? can'st thcH 
Direct the helm of universal nature I 
Blush erring mortal, blush thou finite speck,„ 
Thou atom in creation, hide thy head ; 
Or rather come, admire, adore, and loive, 
The God who plana, (the God) who cares i 

thee 

As doth become a God. High as yon worlds J 
Which roll unnumber'd o'erthyhead unworthy. 
So high transcends the thought of God, above 
A creature's mind. Whate'er his hand effecfci 
He copies from his own eternal mind ; 
Presents the picture to the eye of man, 
And challenges his love. No first outline, 
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No sketch imperfect needing skilful touch, ^ 
His miad of all, the perfect prototype. 

O! wisdom vast, immense! a deep profound ! 
Abyss unfathomable \ j>Iorious ! 
The depth of purpose, and the height of love ! 
Not like the streaiua and rivulets, -which flow' ' 
Meand'ring through the tale- but OTerflow' ' ' 
Like ioundations from tbe mighty deep. 
O' goodness infinite! exciting cause ' 

Of high and grateful love, from man to Gold-^- 
He source of universal good — lof good 
tJnchangeable, man the hleSt recipient. 

My soul believe, my soul adore and love. 
O faith ! thou principle conspicuous, 
To praise thee, Gk)d and man unite. Offspring 
Illustrious thou of heav'ns illuming beams ; 
Without thee all a gloom; bturren irwtc ; 
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No gJAtehiriVafte tdC^odv najb^frsbblttti^ 
To lighten u'p'a'A'd '^i^hiry Ittre s'tfftH*' '^'^^ = 

But now by faitJt^.cjjdl^iirdeA^d. . The l|j 
PAUah^4 i*irror» .(4^t$ the ray^ reflecte^^ 

So i^ma th^,9ladJKane. «>ul. j^^KlgeDt ray.«|. 

Received, t£;|i)$f9J|;|^^.f^^ Jjbe^GMd they lox^ ; 
Jral^^r Ipok^^eJ^prws thje light ^ac^ Iffe within : ^ 
O! Radi^tiqfl«[^lpiip»a-r^repe^^^ 
Benign,. jKl^tMtl^^ ftjie^fe-^^perif^tiye. 
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t> xmlssiii^F, j>6irfidtoud pHndiple, 
Ttiy neck an if on sinetr, brass thy brow. 
Thy lip accurs'd, the God of truth defailitti ; 
Dost fodlly blot, the p&^e itfattldcnlat^, < ' 

Then charge the lie on God/ Pestiferoiu^^' ' ' ' 

I" • • » 

Thy breathy before thee falls the blasfted broom' 
Of all f^plicity. Uptarest thoi^ . . 
Improy^jtneqt'^ P*]^^,^ ^^4 slf^w'st vr^h, thorns, ; j 

■ « 

> 

Tii thiiJe tb br^k ^ bands of social or^er^ '' '' 
L^ldbM ih'^'do^ 'df lidl oh medcis <m ibe^"' '' 

. ■>■>• F 
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And scatter obligations to the wind, 
I Tear up the base of constituted pow*r, 
\ The throne and palace level with the dust, 

With furious arm, o'ertum the work ofages^ 
; Then smile malignant at the havoc made. 

Insatiate fiend, thy brow malignant low'rs ; 
I Why dash from hearts eutwin'd the cup of joy ? 
Why break the golden cords which bound their 

souls, ,_j-j' 

[ The rising flame of fond endearment quench, f| 
t'rom modest virtue's «iiowy bosom tear 
The man belov'd — the object of her joy ? 

Her tender spirit crush'd by grief and fear ; 
Reviews the past, and turns aside to weep ; '^ " 
And weeping prays, not only prays — forgives — 
And p9utd to meet him jji tb^ese bli^fql reaj^s 
Wfaetf fciendship, peace, aod joy eteroalblopm^, j 
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Jieli^^ioD wipes her tearful ej'es: hope poiil^.i 
tier finger wto. God, 'tis, almost d'er<. . -. \ i' 
jShe droops, and drouping weeps—the heart-felt 

aigh ' ' . ' . . ' 

She heaves 'j and dying heaves tne^roah'of 

death ; 
Yet dies to live, yet dies to reign with God'. 
P uNSfiLiEP, what hast thou done ? now look, 
O piurd'rous principle ; aghast stand thou, j 

Abt^orrpQt i . b\\i^ ,)p (^ritneoPr ye^i ^^,^*^^t t' 

Behold the mao ! the man infatuated, 
'JThe rudder of his reason gone. UnshipM 
His character — the page divinely breath'd, " 
TTiat only compaBs'true, indignant hilrl'di" 
Into the deep — O loss to him imm^hs^!'" ' 
Now tost by foulest wihds'of pafeaiortStlpJjhg'J 
Misfortune starts the plank, the leak prCTaiW,^ 
F 2 
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High swell the biUows, loud ihey roar, hesioksi 
Thrown on the strand, a wreck despised lie 

O BLEST religion, thou my anchor firoij 
-^midst the storm of life, with thee I ride, 
Secure in waters deep, on waves tumwltuous: 
In thee asylum safe ! — a palace find. 

" The practised fowler spreads his guileful netj 
Displays his bait, and lures with nicest skill 
The bird, just so, the artful and impure 
"With feign'd pretence, to lawless love invites. 
Lur^ to her house, the man by lust inflam'd ; 
Her house a ditch, lier bed a sepulchre. — 
With syr^p song deludes tb' enchanted ear,^,« 
Beneath her guileful tougue, th' aspian ban^jj 
Her eye z/ountain — but her heart ajlittt, J 
Hev.j^es tbpfipesqge of ^fFaffui atprfj^.^,^ 
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Firmly she weaves her toils, intoxicates, 
Then, through bis liver strikes the fatal dart; 
Thus surely ends, the sad catastrophe, 
Of disbelief emd conscience sacrificed, 
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The day is come, the question's laid at rest. 
Creation's all a universal wrecks 
Suspicion's realized — the preacher's true, 
My soul's undone, without a friend-R^ Goi)* 
\ doubt no n)ore, 'tis feeling, all is fact. 
That gulph unknown, those dungeons deep and 

black ; 
Oheay'ns! Osea! Oearth! Oflesh! Oblood! 
I've lost my soul, in loosing thee, my ALL; ' 
Tis realiz'd — a God, a heaven, a hell ! 
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■ O MURD'ROua world, O guileful damning sin, 
Ithoughl thee ill, but worse than e'er I thougbtj 
Ye curaed spirit's in perdition's deep, 
Who roll in liquid flames unquenchable ; 
Ve serpents, lions, dragons, damning- souls, "' 
No horrors now too great, no name's too vile;^ 
Osinkthenij migfhty justice, deeper sink them; 
'Gainst thee they aim'd their malice, force, and 
■guile, 

Amd ye, my past companions, cursed souls. 
To you 1 owe my ruiu dread, yet just ; 
'Twafcye beguil'd my artless, thoughtless mind; 

I trembling follow'd, list'ning to your song ; 
Ye strew'd the paths of vice with pois'aous 

flow'rs ; 
Drove far the words of parents, friends, and 

God: 
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May heav'ii avenge ray cause, and fill your cup 
I With gall deserved-^gall and worm-wood mix'd. 
I What? must 1 mingle tears and wails with 
theirs ? Il| 

f What? roll in liquid flaruesatid gnash my teetb 
f Shut out of beav'n, and now shut up iu belli inM 
I Ah me ! ah me ! I'd die, but cannot die ; 
[ i^eel my^lf immorlal — cannot die, 

Those howls, O dreadful, howls unbearablefl 
k They shake this deep, tear up my very soul :/\ ] 

I would, rU not, J muHt, I'll also howl ; 
I Perhaps 'twill ease my tortur'd mind, I'll trj 
Ah, woe is me, I have in horror cried, 
Bet anguish fills again my soul. I'm full, 
Distress exdtes the howl, I cannot hold ! 

) fnil i 
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Tiif E eye of faith explores the sacred pBgt i 
Here understanding lights her torch, and Idnmi 
To read the character and works of God ; 
Adores heir Ood, alUpow'rfdl, Wise, and good i 
Exults to trifoe the works of deity i 
Not comprehendii^j biit believing stands 
Th' effect' admires— ^nmevous cause ador 



. ' * t 
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Thy works, almighty, parent God, 
How multiply^d ! all things are full of thee > 
An index all to thee, theit only fount. 
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la all magniticeot, supremely grand. 
Consummate order, harmony divine. 
With honor cloath'd, and majesly supreme. 
Thy garments light ethereal, thine the lent. 
The canopy of heav'u. Celestial orba 
Resplendent beam, light up thy rich pavillion ; 
The tbick'ning cloudy th}[ chariot, thy wingt- 

the wind: 
Witbtbee the ligbt of comfortt and the light. 
Of Itfe. 1 hew the knee and 1 adore -i 

Beatitude utcpmprehensible — 
Hiwself to all unknown* but to hirasdf. 
lloite the intellect of earth, of heav'D, 
All i^tfUcctin ose— a finite hue 
To sound th' eternal, iafioite peofound. 
His train, the skirts of majesty divine. 
Along the empyrean sweep, descend — 
With>l6ry SO the teiB^te of the woi-ltl.' 
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To sweet Jessean harp, thy works wereimig; 

Theang'els join'd their lajs mellifluolra ; 

E'en God beheld his works, with joy Supreme. 

'Tis ours 1o chmb the skies. Wake ap, xi^ 

'3oal, u.i-Ti.T 

I And on creation's carr ascend to God'/ ■■';:"'» 



He first the mighty mass chaotic foro^'d 
I Of mingled elements. Within that deep» _ , ff 
' That dismal deep, in rude disorder mix'd, 
Lay bound the mass of fit materials — < 

Materials for a future, coming world. "■ 

There lay the strong foundations of the earth;^^ 
The orbs, which multitudinous emblaze * 
The firmament ; and all the varied tribes '^ 
Of plants and beasts ; the ancient rivert, alid 
I The hoary deep, nnfbrmM and Hrilidonfai ' •^' 

Tbb circumambient air, by vapour dense 
j Confin'd, now pants to gain a larger sphere. 
g2 
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No light illumes the deep, the dark ahyas ; ' 
I Tbereignof darkness here. UokDownthelawi) 

Of motioa here. loactiTe rest enjoys 
I A^ uodisturb'd repose. Deep sink the parts 
I Terrene, the buoyant waters rise, and sfaow 
I Horrific face, o'er which thick darkness spreads 
' The gloomy veil. Those heav'ns, this earth, 
now lie 

Wrapp'd ap complete within their radicals. 



Peneatii his throne the heap in«nimate, 
A lifeless lump of parts incongruous, 
Imprison'd nov^, hut soon the trumpet voice^! 
The all-creating voice of deity. 
Shall burst their bonds, and range the mighty 

heap. 
Id order beaatiful. The elements 
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Discordant, 90011 shall cliaunt, shall chaunt, in 

notes 
Sjmphonioos their mightj maker's praise. '^ 

Now o'er the embryon world, the dove ex- 
pands, 
Hjs mighty, all-prolific wing. He now 
The jarring elements divides, unites 
Id bonds fraternal, all the parts cohering^ ,,^ 
Now shapes the dark and formless mass, ]• 
With genial warmth inspires the wond'rous 

whole, 
Bursts forth a world, and worthy of a God, 
With ev'ry excellence divinely fraught ; 
Op which with sun-beams wrote, he shows to 



Hispow'r eternal, and his Ciod-head one, 

Noa only in the whole, his glory beamsj 
Not beauteous only at a distance seen. 
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la pari, in whole, far olf, and near, himself 
Divinely shines. My soul his works revolve. 
Attentive look, apply thine eye, loud sound 
Thy mighty maker's praise. 



H 

1 



-Lo ! from his throne 



August, benignly good, forth comes the mandate, 
I J^et there be light, (sublimity divine !) 

Omnific pow'r attends the high behest ; 

He spoke — 'lis done — the wond'rous LIGHT 
appears. 

Emerges from the gloomy, deep profound, ^J 

Not prisoner now, in darkness bound, but lonj 

High herald of creative skill and pow'r. 

He flys, throughout creation spreads his wing, 
' Blows his loud trump, and points the soul to 
God.' '■■' ' 

Fair emblem tbou of him, th' eternal worij, 

Of wisdom uncontroul'd, of joy immens^^ . 

And goodness all — diffusive — infinite. 
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Unsullied medium thou, thyself unseen^ ' ^ 



;r 
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Who show^st the beauty of a universe ; 
And art thyself, a copy fair — his mincf, 
Of ev'ry good, the archetype etemaL 

The first day's work is done : The mortii|^ 
stars 
Together sang, and all the sons of God 
Trium(ibaI«hout for joy. ^ 



t . • < 
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-Jehovah spake. 



' • • 



Not sound articulate, his will, his wdrdf ; 

He spreads^ the curtains of The vasteipmts^i 
• ■ » , - . 

This* circttmambiiint BpActi whitfr dhr^d tH^ 

Fine,-- ■ ■• ;•■•■■ •■•■ '•"•••• ■ • -■'■'• 

The se^iaratitig Ime, befweeu tfaolse cfotrdb, 

Ttlieae rivers, fbnnteins, and'the migfitf cKiiep j; " 

A(iid^ with extend^^arms, the globfe terrene ^ 

SurroundSr E^en to the fixed stars eiteiidlK,> 

.V- .- ;..;:.■. ,.^!-. ^.-I'-fV 'UM*; -..ii]y 
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^ Beyond the ken of telescopic eye j 
Where glorious worlds uiinumber'd roll 
Harmooious, 



—The 6rniatnent of hea^'n 



Outspread, twice has the new-created light, 
In lucid cloud, from east to west, now cours'd 
Its Teroal way. 

. The all-cotntnatidiDg VOICE, 



I 



The watVy deep, beneath th' expansion bears, 
' Back falls th' attentive element, retires 
Prom parts terrestrious. By that impell'd, 
The rushing torrents onward thund'ring roll, 
Their ocean beds with force impetuous seek : 
There bound, in fettersstronger than the world, 
Captive, yet free, to him — him whose sov'reign 
Mandate fix'd their boundaries ; the mighty 

waves 
Uplift their voice and choral niag. 
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Freed fi-oui hef cumlj'rous load, the sister 

Appears ; not shapeless mass — proportion just ; 
Now unadoriiM, yet soon with ornaments 
Divine bedeck'd. Tlie eye creative look'tl, 
Tlie parts terrene and gather'd waters saw, 
Pronounc'd them good ; these uam'd the seae, 

and those 
The earth — Such arc thy works, great ALL IN 

ALL. 

Tms house terrestrious — the builder — God j 
^Twas he the deep foundations laid ; he rear'd> 
Tlia mighty wond'rous pile, and on its front, 
Emboss'd his glorious name. On nothing hung 
This floating ball, whicli through the firmamjent 
Ofliquid ether, swiftly glides, preserves ''■ 

Its course iinvaried ; round its centre moves ' * 
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By fire eelestial warm'd ; the dew of heaT'n 
imbibes, 

And tliiratj' drinks tbe genial shotv'r. llliim'd, 

Refresh'd, she shows her smiling face; forth 

pours 

Her ample, mellow'd golden stores. For man 

The bounteous banquet richly spreads ; he high 

I Belov'd. Nor e'er forgets the beast that roams 
The forest deep, or traverses the plains. 
The bird she feeds, that wings the wide expanae, 
For all proTides — the progeny of God, 
In whom iill creatures live, from whom deriTj 
TTieir happiness ; and unto whom, as to 

' Their final issue tend. 



■ 



I Fdll of his hidden treasure, lo this EARTIj 
Scatters the dust of gold, and gives the wedgi 
Opberian. In soften'd splendor fiow 
The Biker veins. Within her laatine hil 
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The massive blocks, abundant stor'd, to raise 
The suippt'ous palace and the sacred fane. 
Dug from her mines, the mingled ores, by ffre 
Impell'd, fierce instrument of man, fast flows 
The molten brass. With care maternal spreads 
The useful iron throug'h her wide domains— . 
A high bequest, to aid the arts, and serve ' 
The wanls of all her sons progenial. ' 

In splendid charms, unlike her sistei'S shje, 4 ' > 
'Tis theirs to shine with glow exterior, 
Sut ber's above in solid worth to rise. i 

"Without her aid, in vain the glist'ning eye ■ 
Of hope, surreys the waving golden crop, ; 
Or eager listens for the joyona shout 
Of fertile vales. 



-Nor only these bestows, 




The ihiDiDg metala. 
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Her'u the place of saphires blue celestial, 
, As waves translucent so her crystals shine, 
I "Willi fiery glow the chalcedonian stone. 

And beaut'oiis jaspers with their various hues: 
I fler rubies hum with, ev'ning; purple fires. 
The sardine shows life's crimson flood, 
The em'pald, vales in verdure deep. Her"* the 
Golden topaz ; and lo, to grace tlie brow 
Imperial, the splendid brilliant gives — 
Meridian huh of all her orient gems. 
Oft have these dazzling gifts, awak'd the mm 
And captive led the masters of the song; 
Description here, her flow'ry ornaments 
Entwin'd, with lib'ral hand, these tlieoi 

bedeck. 
And carrel high in notes barmopious. 



Sisc they of twinkling gem;^, or radianf 
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€>r golden sands, or wedge opherian — - 
Of glit'ring crowns, the splendid palace, or 
The solemn fane (not void of beauty these) 
To scenes, far l^right^r scenef»,» 1 turn my eyes, 
Transcendent scenes, which sooth the throbbing 

breast, 
Which raise the soul to bliss eternal. 
Where from the heights of wonder and of praise. 
Flows the full tide of harmony divine. 
Come thou, my lyre, wake up my soul,- awa&e, 

• • • r . ; • ; if 

And benotng o^er thy new tryM harp, now 

sweep 
TJiesouhding chords— Mei^iali claims thy praise, 
A name tliat breathes tbroughddf my soul. ' t 

. : .•■■••• . ■ ". • . ;•• ■■.'"!..» 

muse, 
And tnusing feel myself on «rb. 'Tis he ' ' * 
I sing, the ni^w divine—the God. with us, ^ , 
In whom, a84>p a common centre meel, .... 
The mingled notes of eapth and heav^ii-^ 
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Not only high on intellectual scale 
Appears the Son of God ^ God pq him stampi 

* • • • ■ » 

The jinpresf faip of rectitudj^ diyine'*— 
Pure ^ uosHljipd light. . pig>puUmbuM 

• ■ • » 1 « ■ , . 

With love — fVatemal love, that rise there might 
A holy Brotherhood ; Ifke dp(^ tinite> 
^n^rge, and form owe wholjs, ^e yppiiger son, 
Yet brother to the skies— Vicegerent here ; 

^etwei^Ji tb^ hea?^Q ^d earth.a linkconn^etctfnp;. 

« 

Angels, with growing j6y' beheld the frames 

'it'll * 

The rising, wond^rous clay-bnilt frame of man ; 
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ADAM. 



A palace bright, stupendous work of God ; 
But royal iumatt none. Attention fix'd, 
All thoughts eoneenter^d here f A»t<mMhnienf 
Pervades th' admiring host of heaven. Behold I 
A soul, immof tal essence^ formM by pow'r 
All-wise, appears-^noW enters, and indwells ; 
Here immaterial and material joinM, 
The last, die lovM^ the highe^ wdas of Gbd f 
Spirits ethereal gdze^i admife-^^high love-^— 
Nor longer can they hold, their ii'iugs^ they clap^ 
Responsive cry, tV illufiftrious work is doucr^ 
Th^ wise, the ftiigbty Pian accomptished. 
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t'HS WORKS OF GOD* 
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• Within the hoary deep 

Now play the «portive ipoastters— q[uick they 
dart .... 

« • - • ... • 

• ♦'; .1 •• ... • ,. 

Through yielding wave3. The ifinuy tribes dis^ 

play . . 
Their «himog scales, meand Ving in the de^p. 

* • • » • ". V .... 

Hark to the cheering songsters of the grove ! 
See richest plumage dipp'd in Tyrian die, 
And dusted oW with gold. Mere meet the 

tints 
Of beauteous eT'ning-^-^-Mere the Alpine snow 
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THE WORKS OF GOD. 

Nor let th* untutor -<} eye contemn— nor Thou 
Overlook this world of wonder^, tho' minute— 
Ja> here the iNsapTrTRAiHi. Not Mammoth 

Not mighty Mammoth more, a God displays—^ 
In both HE reigns, and i^ig ns in both supreme. 
Wi4h nicest skill has organizM this iirorld ; 

Their days are few ; yet here grada^i^^^.^een 
Ui)kDown, who dart and revel all-alive. 
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TBE PIXiOHlM, 
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raglg^ed steeps; watehtOtVlk 
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By grief dilsblvM^— now e*en by iirdeiiC hope 
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Panting to gain tbat height, wherie pilgiimi^ rest^ 

' . •■ ■,.'■* 

From their iinfiiitatibei'^d tpils— ^fbr fever rest, 

RefreshM and solae'd by the gentle breeze, ' 
And ever shihiii^ raysi^ttahsfeeddetit My^^ 
Of life's undbu^id^-^n^i^i'htt i^. 
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When did Crod bb(»in to foo^ Ai^ Peofik f 

iSJre yet creation shewM her beauteous fonn» 
Or ought but self-existeuce was — Ere from 
The chambers of the east arose the sun, 
Aad pourM his gloiry on the world-^JETr^ the 
Fair l4ina forth in brightness walkM--^forth 

With all her train, whose lucid, chister^d rays 

The firmament with light adoms-^ 

Er€ sert^h forms with fire ext&tic glowM^ 

Or morning stars pour'd forth the tide of song-* 
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ON THE QUESTION, &C, 
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Ere THEN Jehotili'l^vM— fove immense ! 
How high its fount ! AotD deep ite source ! ^Tis 

Tis full— how vain are words! conception's 

lost ! -^ ^> *" ^^ 

^is loye-^the lore of God ! 

^-/iri hS:-jf^Kl > ,hi->kvi v^i^oM/^ .;■:'.•*: r J i^-- r i ^/ 

« 



— *^no-^'io Ah. -^ril «ufoM^ linuj ku'^"^ jir^-^'-'Ux '< 
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Bbhold, the tigfer^ •ea r t he blood starts 
back, 
And hidfis itBel^Mtfaiii itkp iibart His e^tt 
LmI^ deaths httiMiatias tii6 grave, bt ditt r k! 
Through aHiUria»fiiDf iif^y athirat for btoodi^ ' 
High<Q^ hiftlitei|<pl(it8cnii^yiecitto :t^' 

Breaks djimrfi ihe itli^ica' bf the plirple Btreflp^ 
£k«ik8 1^ the cfiiuin'flood*of)if3ld andtaat^ 
And drinking fir'd, he eager thirsts fco? metre : 
Blindly infuriate, sparils not e'n his own^ 
With blood progenial stainM. 
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GEORGE THE THIHD, 
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SOVEREIGN OF BRITAIN. 



vVi/^1' r»:o.<- '^'i* 



A Briton born, dib pHde bf Briiehs he^ 
Beneath his wing, thb rights crf'consciisnce fi^ ; 
Himself a niinx>i^, whose rdBected jrarjrs, - 
Gilds the .donliestio cioene of lengflien^d di^ ; 
Religion owqsshira as her genoiiie «oi^ \ 

W^jMs the big teary andtearr'ii letec^Tes iHtt 
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AN ACROSTIC ; 

Mq^wM tm m/ie to a holy Father, drunken with th$ , 

Blood of the Saints. 



P— LAeuB of the earth, in superstition drowned ; 
Qr-ppressivei bloody 9 furious, tripple ctowoM i 
P-eter coiitrastfii thee viljb his Master mild ; /: 
E-'n Satiin loathe tb^) though Im dder Ghildii 

,.:.»;»■■• r t . .■ . . i\t .'. ..'..." ..'11* 
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pOWNFAIiIi OF BUONAPARTE, 
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The dreadful conflicto o'er. Th' ensanguin-d 
Plain 
O^Watenob, no moresfcaU defeply airing 
The British and the Prussian blood. The Earth 
Receives her dead, anjdsig^for rest. The Man, 
Who kingdoms shook, who made the Earth to 

HoirfdH^nl i -No hmg^t^VtikiM^ ftioa/ Okti^^^^ 
Tom fti#ki % ba^k^ «his tolM'bf ^r<ifil>diei^ -' ^ 

Those mighty deeds, which laid the nations lew. 
And made e'en earth to quakje. The diadem 
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THE DOWNFALL OF BUONAPARTE. 

Which friitter'd on thy darkling brow, as rays 
Of solar light, which fringe thelow'ring cloud, 

iv for ever trampled in the dust ; 
There lies thy car Iriumphal overturnM ; 
Thy Laurel blasted, and thy Trunch«on broke. 
No more the shouts of " Live the Emperor, '* 
In joyous acclamations rise and rend 
The air ; but now the deep^the heartfelt groan 
Of Wife and Child, of Warriors and of Friends, 

Of all their hopes, theSuu, the centre thou: 
But now, thyself an atom on the deep, 
Tosa'd to and fro by waves tumultuous. 

Ah ! once, within thy reach, a deathless name; 
A name on rocks engrav'd, but written now 

On shifting sand — the sport of ev'ry wave. 

Thine was the beam of dawning ligtit. Tby 
hlaze ^ .^, 

Jtespiendent once. How welcome to Ihe sight. 
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pi^Gallia's sons, whose bosoms g-low'tT ' 
With martial fire — with thirst insatiable 
To conquer and to grasp a world. 'Twas thin 
Napoleon, thine, to build on high — to build'j 
Thy nest mid stars, and with prolific win; 
Nurture thy kinJ. Son of the morning tliou, 
Lo, such thine Orb.and such thy Sphere : tha 

plac'd, 

^was'tiioni'ubraiVbful to thyself, that didst ' 
Thyself eclipse — eclipse in blackest night. 
How art thou fallen mighty man ! of Earth 
The dreadful scourge— the thunder-bolt of war-?* 
Portentous Comet lost in path eccentric!' ' ' 
He rais'd thee up, who o'er the nations swa] 
His sceptre uncontroul'd, in thee to shew. 
His might" and rule. 'Tis he who elevates 
To thrones, or sinks the Sov'reign to the dust r 
An'btoni meets bit eye— a world his hand : 
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He rides upon the wind ; the wave controuls; 
In all a Father, and in all a God. 
Nor thou beyond the reach of mercy placed. 
Though from the throne imperial liurl'd blood 

stain 'd. 
(I heap no curses on thy head, myself 
A Christian and a Mat)) . Thy Sun bath set. 
Thy chains are forgM^ — my Country leads thee 

forth 
Captive to distant lands, a Tiger bound ; 
Nor spillS) but spares thy blood, though oft 

through thee 
Her Sons have bled, and pinM in dungeons 

drear. 
Britain, a lion ^mid the rage of war, 
Knows how to conquer, and knows how to 

spare ; 
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THf^ DOWNFALL OF BUONAPARTE. 



She bids th^ SappViant go— -she bids thee live^ 
To tell the woRct'ring nations round, that she 
Thy firmest foe, has provM thy kindest 
friend. 




AoMtkePircwof J. Dome^ QaecaSfree^ Margate. 



Mr. Young's allachment to Christiao Truth, willnot 
be doubled by any one wbo knows liini. His Puelrt/ will be 
valaed, perhaps, id a much smaller circle. If wben lie unbends 
from severe studies, he can amuse himself by measured lines, 
V'ith or without rhyme ; and if Gtill further he can coalribute 
to ihe pleuBurt; of his friends, and especially in assiuing their 
devolious, we think he ought to be encoaraged. There are 
some passages iu the " tfTeath" which preseot indieulioni of 
J'ancij and feeling very creditable to ihe Author, 

Bvplist Moga:me/or June 1621. 

Mtt, Young has been, ere now, more than once intro- 
duced lo (be notice of our rt:aders: his works are uniformly 
replete with excellent sound sense, and zeal for Ibc iinporlaut 
work in which be isfogaged; but we have now lo consider 
bim in the character ofa Christian Poet, and we will do it 
brieHy. The poems which compose this little work, are all 
of a pious tendency, of a nature calculated to arottse and 
awaken : displaying considerable Pvirers of Imagination ; 
;knd we can conttdently recommend them to all who do not 
think poetry the worse for being drawn from the fountain bead 
of all true subUmity, Ibe Bible. 

Evangelical Magazine, September 1821. 

There iB a great deal of Truth, and some very respectable 
Poetry in this little boak. The author informs us in His 
Preface, that be hesitated two years, before he ventured to 
introduce it to the Public. It would be well if more than bal( 




our modern Tcnifiers possessed modesty enough to do iike^ 
wise, better still, were they to adopt the role Horace retfom'^ 
mends of a nine yearns hesitation ; bat this remark applies 
iK>t to Mr. Young, whose verses really answer the end which 
poetry is designed to answer-*-4hat of blending pleasmre inth 
improvement. The volume under review, displays consider 
table imagination^ and arrests the attention by the power 
and energy oftt$ language^ we have no room for extracts, 
bat, io recommending it to oar readers, we are sare its pern-* 
sal will repay them better than many works of greater size 
and more extensive pretensions. 

New Evangelical Magazine, and Theological Review 
for July 1821. 
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